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PREFACE. 



MANY selections of exeeUent matter have been made for the benefit of 
young persons. Performances of this kin4 are of so great utility, that ire«h 
productions of them, and new attempts to improve the young mind, will 
vcarcely be deemed mperfluous, if the writer makes his compilation iustructivfir 
and interesting, and sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment of three 
. •bjects : to improve youth in the art of reaoing ; to meliorate their language 
and sentiments; and to inculcate some of the most important principles of 
piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of emotions, 
and* the correspondent tones and variations of voice, but contain sentences 
and members of sentences, which are diversified, proportioned, and pointed 
with accuracy^ Exercises ofthis nature are, it is presumed, well calculated 
to teach youth to read with propriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in 
which variety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully 
observed, in all theur parts as well as with respect to one another, will pro- 
bably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art of reading, 
than is commonly imagined. In sucn constructions, every thing is accom- 
modated to the understanding and the voice ; and the common difficulties in 
learning to read well are obviated. "When the learner has acquired a habit 
of reading such sentences with justness and facility, he will readily apply 
that habit, and the improvements he has made, to sentences more complicated 
and irregular, and of a construction entirely diffek^nt. 

The lai^age of the pieces chosen for this collection has been carefully 
regarded. Puri^, iHx>priety, perspicuity, and, in many instances, elegance 
•r diction, distinguish them. They are extracted from the works of the 
most correct and elegant writers. From the sources whence the sentiments 
are drawn, the reader may ei^ect to find them connected and regular, suffi- 
ciently important and impressive, and divested of every thing that is either 
tritp or eccentric. The trequent perusal of such composition naturally tends 
Jio Infuse a taste for this species of excebence. and to produce a habit o( 
thinking, and of composing, with judgment and accuracy."* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting piety and vir- 
tue, the Compter has introduced many extracts, which place religion in the 
most amiable light ; and which recommend a great variety of mors! duties, by 
the excellence of their nature, and the happy effects they produce. These 
subjects are exhibited in a style and manner which are calculated to arrest 
the attention of youth ; and to make strong and durable impressions on their 
minds, t 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, 

* The learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequel to it, wiH 
meet with numeroua instances of composition, in strict conformi^ to the rules 
for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing, contained in the Appendix to 
the Author's English Granular. By occasionally examining this c<m(brmi^, 
hf will be confinned in the utility of those rules ; and be enabled to apply 
tiiem with ease and dexterity. 

It is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Setpel, besides 
teachin|r to read accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments, may 
be considered as auxiliaries to the Autiior's English Grammar ; as practical 
illustrations of the principles and rales contain^ in that work. 

t In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made » few^alteratMNV, < 
vertNO, to ftdapt them the hotter to tfao deagn of Us w«rk. « 
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PREFACE. 

that might gratify a comipt mind, or, in the least degrcOy offend tht 
ear of innocence. This he conceives to, be peculiarly incumbent ou e%* 
pej»on who writes for the benefit of youth. It would indeed be a great and 
nappy improvement in education, if no writings were allowed to come under 
their notice, but such as are perfectly innocent; and if on all proper occa- 
sions, they were encouraged to peruse those which tend to inspire a duo re- 
verence ior virtde. and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate them 
with sentiments or piety and goodness. Such impi-essious deeply engraven 
on their minds, and connected with all their attainments, could scarcely fail 
of attending them through life, and of producing a solidity of principle and 
character, that would be able to resist the danger arising from future mter- 
coorse with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of his 
collection, Iw the occasional admission 4ji pieces which amui-e as well as 
instruct. If, however, any of liis readew should think it contains too great a 
portion of the former, it may be some apology to obse^^ e, that in the existing 
publications designed for the perusal of young persons, tlic piopouderance i« 
greatly on the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much attention may 
be paid to this medium of improvement. When the imagination, of youth 
especially, -is much entertained, the sober dictates of the understanding are 
regarded with indiffei*ence : ana the influence of good alfections is either fee- 
ble, or transient A temperate use of such entertainment seems therefore 
requisite, to afford proper scopif for the operations of tlie under standinrj and 
the heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitious to recom- 
mend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by hiterspersing 
through nis work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of those 
invaluable writmgs. To excite an early taste and veneration for. this great 
rale of life, is a point of so high importance, as to warrant tlie attempt to pro- 
mote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve the young mind, and to afford some assistance to tutors, in the 
arduous and important work of^ education, were the motives winch leclto tliis 
production. \i the author should be so successful as to accomplish these 
end9,«ven in a small degree, he will think that his time and pains have been 
well employed, and wilTdeem himself amply rewarded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OP GOOD READING. 

TO read with propnety is a pleasing and importaut attainment; prodoe- 
tire of imDrovement both to the understandinff and the heart It is essential 
to a complete reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into the 
feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat : for how is it 
possible to represent clearly to others, what we have but faint or inaccurate 
conception of ourselves ? If there were no other benefits resulting from the 
art of reading welL than the necessity it lay» us under, of precisely ascertain- 
in|r the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing 
this with facility, both when reading silently and aloud, they would consti- 
tute a sufficient compensation for all the labour we can oestow upon the sub- 
ject. But the pleasure derived to ourselves and others, from a clear com- 
munication of ideas and feelings ; and the strong and durable impressions made 
thereby on the minds of tlie reader and the audience, are considerations^ which 
give additional importance to the study of this necessary and usefiil art. Tl« 
perfect attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
to extraordinary natural powers ; but as th^ are many degrees of excellence 
in the art, the student whose aims fall short of perfection, will find himself 
ainply rewarded for every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To 'give grules for the management of the voice in reading, by which the 
necessary panse^ emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and put in prac- 
tice, is not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on these points, 
much will remain to be taught by tiie livinp^ instructer : much will be attaina- 
ble by no other means, than the force or example, influencing the imitative 
powers of the learner. Some rules and principles on these beads will, how- 
ever, be found useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to 
five the young reader some taste for the subject: and to assist him in ac- 
qnising a just and accurate mode of delivery. The observations which we 
nave to make, fi>ir these purposes, ma^ be comprised under the following 
beads : Proper L<mdness of Voice ; Distinctness ; Slowness ; Propriety <y 
PronuncitUum ! Emphasis j Tones; Pauses; and Mode of. Reading Verse, 

SECTION I. 
Proper Loudness of Voice. 
THE first attention of every person who reads to others, doubtless, must 
^ to make himself heard by all those to whom he reads. He must endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the space occupied by the company. This power 
of voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent.' It is, in a good mea- 
sure, the ^'t of nature ; but it may receive considerable assistance from art. 
Much depends, for this purpow, on the proper pitch and manascment of the 
voice. Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the middle and 
the low one. The high, is that which he uses in calling aloud to some peB- 
son at a distance. The low, is when he approaches to a whisper. The 
middle, is that which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
thould generally use in readioff to others. For it is a great mistake, t<rima* 
fine that one must take the hi^est pitch of his voice, in order to be well heani 
in a large company. -. This u combunding two thmffs which are different, 
loudness or strength or sound, with the key or note in which we speak. There 
ira variety of sound within the compass of each key. A speaker may there- 
fore render his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we shall alwaye 

NOTE. For many d^ the obeervations contained in this preliminary tract, 
the author is indebted to th^ writbogs of Dr. Blair, and to the Encyclopedia 
Dfitannica. 




1NTR0DT7CTI01*. 

%e able to give most body^ most preserring force of sound, (o th&t j^h «. 
▼oice to which in conversatioa we are accplomed. Whereas, by setting out 
<m our highest pitch or ke^, we certainly allow oarselves less compass, and 
are likely to strain op voice before we have done. We shall fatigue our- 
selves, and read witn pain ; and whenever a person speaks with pain to him^ 
self, he is also heard v/itb pain by his audience. Let us therefore give die 
voice full strength and swell of sound ; but always pitch it on our <nrdinary 
speaking key. It should be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity 
of voice than we can afford without pain to ourselves, and vHthout any ex- 
traordinary eSwL As long as we keep within these IxHuids, tiie other organs 
of speech will be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; and 
we shall always have our voice imder command. But whenever we trans- 
gress these bounds, we give up tUe reins, and have no longer any manage- 
ment of it. Itts a usefuTrule, tool in order to be well heard, to cast our eye 
on some of the most distant person in the company, and to consider ourselves 
as reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter our words with 
fnch a degree of strength, as to n|ake ourselves be heard by the person whom 
we address, provided he is within reach of our vdce. As this is the case in 
conversation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let us remember, that 
in reading as well as in conversation, it is possible to offend by spealdng too 
loud. Tni^ extreme hurts the ear, by mapng the voice come upon it in nmi* 
bling, indistinct masses. ^ [ 

By the habit of reading, v^en young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained, and unnatnral key ; and is rendered inca« 

Sable of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes the true 
armony of utterant^, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasure to the an- 
dienc«^ This unnatural pitch of the voice, and disasreeable dionotony, are 
most observable in persons wha were taught to read in large kx>ms^ who 
were accustomed to stand &t too great a distance, when reading to thear tea- 
chers ; whose instructors were very imperfect in their hearing ; or who were 
taught ; by persons who considered loud eiEpressjon as the chief rOfpiisite in 
forming a good^ reader. These are circumstances, which demand the aeri- 
ous attention of every one to whom the education of youth is committed. 

SECTIOl^ n. 
DiaHnctness. 

IN the next place to being well heard and clearly understood, distinctness 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quantity 
of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller than is commonly 
imagined ; and. with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice wiU 
make it reach further than die strongest voice can reacl^ without it To this, 
therefore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every, 
soqnd which he utters, its doe proportion ; and make every syllable, and even 
every letter in the wcnrd which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without 
slurring, whispering, or suppressing, any of the proper sounds^ 

An accm*ate knowledge of the simple, elementary souncbf of the language- 
and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness of expres- 
sion, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect, imperfbct, (and 
many there are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher to car- 
ry him back to these primary articulations : and to suspend his progress, till', 
he become perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to press him forward, 
with the h<^ of forming a good reader, if he cannot dompletely articulate 
every element^ sound of the language. 

SECTIOFOI. , 

Due degree qf ^bipn«4t. ^ 

IN order to express ourselves disfinctfy, moderationls^eqnisitc ^Wi regard 

to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech conlbunds all artictda* 

tioiu and all meaning. . It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may bo 

also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a H&less, drawling 



manner of rea^, which allows the minds of the hearers to be always out- 
running the speSSr, must render every, such performance msipid ai^atign- 
W But the extreme of reading too fast is much more cqmmon ; •^^^ffS^ 
K more to be giiarded agatoStTbecawe, 1^ 
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enron are more difficult to be corrected. T(»f)r(mo(mce with a proper demt 
of flownesa. and with full and clear articulation, is necessary to be studied tnr 
all who wish to become good readers ; and it cannot be too muoh recombiend- 
ed to them. Soch a pronunciaticm gives wei^t and dignity to the subiect. 
It is a great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and rests which it allowt 
the reader more easily to make : and it enables the reader to swell all his 
■ovnds, both with more force and more harmony. 

SECTION* IV. 

'Prvpnti'^ of Pronunciation. 

AFTER the fundamental attentions to the piteh And management of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech, 
what the young reader must, in the next place, stady, is proplHety cf pro- 
nunciation; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which 
the best usa^ of the language appropriates to it ^ in opposition to broad, vul- 
gar, or provmcial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading intelligi- 
bly^ ana for readii^ with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning this 
article may be best given by the living teacher. But there is one observation, 
which it may not be improper here to make.. In the English language, every 
word which consists, of more syllables than one, has one accented syUable«— 
The accent rests sometimel on the vowel^ sometimes on the consonant. The 
genius of the langue^ requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now. after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give every 
word just the same accent in reading, as in common discours^. Many per- 
sons err in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, they 
gronounce the syllables in a different manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
words ; from a mistaken notion, t^at it gives gravity and importance to their 
subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the 
greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation ; it makes what is call- 
ed a pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial, affected air to 
reading^ which detracts greatly both from its agreieahleness and its impression. 

Shendan and Walker have published dictionaries, for ascertaining. the true 
and best pronunciation of the words of our lan^age. By attentively con- 
♦ suiting them, particularly "Walker's Pronouncing iHctionary," the young 
reader will be much assisted in his endeavours to attain a correct pronuncia- 
tion of the words belonging to the English language. 

SECTION V. 
Emphasis, 
BY emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimeis the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a par- 
ticular stress. On the right management of the emphasis depends tHe lire of 
pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is discourse 
rendered hea^ and lifeless, but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 
Emphasis may be divicfed into the superior and the inferior emphasis. The 
. superior emphasis determines the meaning of a ^tence, with reference to 
something said before, presupposed by the author\w general knowledge, or 
lemoves an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. The 
inferior emphasis enforces, graces, and enhvens, but does not fix, the mean- 
ing of any passage. Tjie words to which thia latter emphasis is given, are in 
general, such as seem the most important in the eentence, or on other accounts, 
to merit this distmction. The following passage will serve to exemplify the 
superior emphasis. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the firuxt 
Of 4hat forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought deith into the world, and all oar wo, kc, ^ 

Sing, heavenly Muse !" ** f 

gupponng that originally other beings besite aen, ha4 dlMUlred th« 
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eommands of the Alxniglity, and that the circumstance were well known to > 
roMf there would fall an emphasis upon the word man'f in the first Uiie ; and 
hence it would read thus : 

** Of man's first diso^dience, and the fmit,'' &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankmd had transgressed in a pee»- 
liar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall <m first ; and the line <« 
be read, 

" Of vMJih first disobedience," &c. • 

Again, admitting death (as was really the ease) to have been an unheard 
of a^ 4^^eadful punishment, brought upon man in consequence of his trans- 
gression ; on that snppositioh the third line would be read, 
" Brought death into the world," &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was such an eril as 
death in other regions, though the plafee they inhabited had been free from 
it Ull their transgression, the line would run thus : 

*' Brought death into the world," &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, which 
admits of four distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained by tlie empha- 
sis only, 

** Do you ride to town to-day ?" 

The following examples Ulustrate the nature and use of the inferior en- 
phasis: 

" Many persons mistake the love, for the practice of virtue." 

" Shall I rewEird his services with Falsehood ? Shall I^orget hm who can- 
not forget me," 

" If his principles are false, no apol<w;y from himself can make them right ; 
if founded in truth, no censm'e from others can make them wrong," 
** Though deep, yet clear ) though gentle, yet not dm, 
" Strong, without ragef without o'erfUyw%ng,fvU," 

" A friend, exag^rates a man*s virtues ; an enemy, his crimes," 

*- The wise mania happy, when he gains his own approbation ; the/bot, 
when he gains that of others," ^ 

The superior emphasis,' in reading as in speaking, must be determined en- 
tirely by the sense of the passage, and always made alike ; but as to the infe- 
rior emphasis, ta^te alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportunities of learn- 
ing to'read, in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
who, .in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it ; and 
oth^^ do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be found in common 
discourse ; amd even sometimes throw it upon words so veiy trifling in them- 
selves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give a greater 
variety to the modulation,* Notwithstanding this diversity ofpraciice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within which this emphasis must be res- 
trained, in order to make it meet the approbation of sound judgment and cor- 
rect taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according t* 
the greater or less degree of importance of the words upon which it operates ; ^ 
and there may be very property some variety in the use of it-; but its appli- 
caticm is not arbitrary, dependii^ on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on woras in different parts of the same sentence, so 
it is frequently requured to be continued, with a little variation, on two. and 
sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both the 
pdirts of this position : '*If you se^ to make one rich, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires," " The Mexican figures, or picture- 

* By modulation is meant, that pleasing variety of voice, which is perceived 
in uttering a sentence, and which in its nature, is perfectly distinct from em- 
phasisi and the tones of emotion and passion. The young reader should b« 
careM to render his modulation ccwrect and easy ; and, for JhwjSJP^f ' 
dMm&d form it upon the model of the moat judicious and accurate spdOwr.. 
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writing, repreient things^ not words; they exhibit itnagei to the eye, notideof 
to the understanding.^* 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost eyery word if 
emphatical : as, '* Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and " plains !*' or as 
iiat pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of Ezeldel, ** Why will ye die !** 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though the Quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pronounced, 
yet it IS mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
word with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the 
seat of the accent. This is demonstrable from the following examples : " Ht 
shall increase, but I shall c^crease.** ** There is a difference between giring 
and formving." " In this species of composition, olaujibility is much more 
eraential than nrobability.'' In these examples, the emphasis requires the 
accent to be placed on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, the great rule 
to be given is, that the reader study to attain a just conception of tiie force and 
spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lav the emphasis 
with exact propriety^ is a constant exerdse of good sense ana attention. It 
is far from being a^ mconsiderable attainment. It is one of the most decisive 
trials of a true and just taste ; and must arise from feeliog delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike th^ feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner ; namely^ that of multipiying emphatical woras too much, and using 
'the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a i>rudent reserve and distinction 
in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur too often ; 
if a reader attempts to render every thing ne expresses, of nigh importance, 
by a multitude of stxong emphasis, we soon learn to i>ay little regard to them. 
To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic characters : which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no sach distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 
ToitM. 

TONES are different botlT from emphasis and pauses ; consisting In the 
notes or variations of sound which we employ, in Uie expression of our sen- 
timents. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of 
tone, or inflexion of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called affect sentence^ 
paragraphs, and some times the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that th« 
mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, or 
a^^tation, fhnn the .difierent effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being not merely to lay open the ideas, 
but also the different feelings which they excite in him who utters them, these 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
in a mcmotonous manner can represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly- 
free from all activity and emotion. As tine communication of these internal 
feelings was of much more consequeoce in our social intercourse, than the 
mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in tliat con- 
veyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion to man : but ini« 
' pressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of which e3q>re8S their variout 
fedings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, 
are in al^^ degree nuve comprehmsive : as there is not an aet of the mind^ 
an exertion of the fimcy, or an emotion of the hearty which has not its pecu- 
liar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed; and which is suit- 
ed exactly to the degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use of 
these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist 

The limits of this introduction do not admit of ekampks, to lUostrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotioat. WeshalL 
Lowever, select one, which is extracted from the beantifU l a men t a t ion of 
Pavil over Saul and Jonathan, and which wiU, in some degree, elucidate 
what has been said on this subject '* The beau^ of Israel is slain epoa thv 
lOgfa pUoes; hew aie the nighty feUen! TeU it aot > Oitb ; peUlah & 
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ftot ih the titrttU of Aakekm; lest the danghten (of the Phfliftiaet t^ioe ; 
l«8t the dangfaten of the uncuaimcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboov 
et there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the 
shield of the mighty was vilely castaway ; the shield of San( as though he 
bad not been anointed with oiL" The nrst of these divisions, expresses so<w 
row and. lamentation : therefore the note is low. The next contains a spirited 
command, and should be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his friends had 
been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the two former : 
not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, but in a manly, firm, and 
yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural langpnage of the emotions is not so difficult to be a^ 
tained as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the a»> 
thor's sentiments, as well as into tne meaning of his words, we shall not fail 
to deliver the words In properljr varied tones. For there are few people, who 
^ speak English without a provincial note, that have not an accurate use of 
w tones, when th^ utter theur sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
that they have not the same use of themi in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the venr defective and erroneous method in which 
the art of reading is taughf ; whereby all the various, natural, expressive 
tones of speech are suppressed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning reading 
notes, are substituted for tliem. 

Bat when we recommend to readers, an attention to Uie tone and language 
of eniotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Modera- 
tion is neceouiry in this pcnnt, as it is in other thmgs. For when the reading 
becomes strictly imitative, it asumes a theatrical manner, and must be high- 
ly improper, as well as give offence to the hearer! ; because it is inconsistent - 
with that delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such occasions. 
The speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed to be more 
vivid and animated than would be proper in the person who relates them at 
second hand. 
We shall conclude this section with Jthe following rule for the tones that 
« indicate the passions and emotions r '* Iiv reading, &t all your tones of ex* 
pression be borrowed from those of common speech, but, in some degree, 
more faintly characterized. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable 
passion of the mind, be still more faint than those which mdicate agreeable 
emotions : and on. ail occasions preserve yourselves from being so far affected 
-with the subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, with that easy and 
masterly manner, tvbich has its good effects in this, as well as in ereiy othev 
art." 

SECTION VIL 
Pauses* 

PAUSES, or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voiee, 
during a preoeptible, and, in many rases, a measurable "pace of time. 
Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker and the hearer. To the speak- 
er, that he may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in delive- 
ry ; and that he may, by these, temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech 
which othenvise would be soon tirea by continued action ; to the hearer, that 
the ear, also, may be relieved firom the fatigue which it womd otherwise endure 
from a contmnity of sound ; and that the ijnderstanding may have sufficient 
time to mark* the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses : and next, such as 
mark the distinctions of sense* An emphatical pause is generall3r made aftar 
something has becAsaid of peeuliar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attentioq. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, wc usher it in with 
a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong em- 
phasis : and are subject to the same rules ; especially to. the caution of not 
lepeating them too frequently. For as tiiey excite uncommon attention) and 
ofcourse raise expectation, if the importance of the matter be not fuHy an- 
swerable to such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark the diyt- 
ttons of the sense, and at the*ame time to allow the reader to draw his breath ; 
lod the pioper and delicate adjostmeiitof such pauses, is one of the most nior 
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tad difficult articlesof deUveiy. In allreadin^, themanagemdiit of the breath 
requires a good deal of care, so as not to obli^ ns to divide words (rota one 
another, which hare so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pro- 
Booncea with the same breath, and without the least separation. Many a 
sentence is miserably mangled, and Uie force of the emphasis totally lost, by 
diyisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he 
' is reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath for what 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the mreath must bfe drawn 
only at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended only 
for a moment ; and, by this management one may always hav€ a sufficient 
•tock for carrying on the longest sentence, without improper interruptioiis. 

Pauses in readmg must generally be formed upon the manner in which we 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation : and not upon the stiff arti- 
ficial manner, which is acquired from reading books according to the common 
punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used ^ 
in printing; for these are far from ma^dng all the pauses which ought to be ^ 
made in rea^Hng. A mechanical attention to these resting places, has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a sunilar tone at every 
•top, and a uniform cudence at every period. The primary use of points, is 
to assist the reader in discerning the grammaticd construction ; and it is only 
as a secondary object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On this head, 
the following direction may be of use : " Though in reading, great attention 
should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to the sense ; and 
their correspondent times occasionally lengthened beyond what is usual in 
common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be made in 
the right place, but also accompanieq. vwth a. proper tone of voice, by which 
the nature of these pauses is intimated, much more than by the length of them, 
wliich can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight ana 
simple suspension of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence in 
the voice is required ; and sometintes that peculiar tone and cadence which 
denote the sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate our- 
selves by attending to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The following sentence 
exemplifies the suspettdin^ and the dosing pauses : " Hope, the balm of life, 
sootlis us under everjr misfortune.'' The first and second pauses are accom- 
panied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectation of some- 
thing further to complete the sense ; the inflectipn attending the third pause 
signifies that ^e sense is conqsleted. 

The preceding example is an illustratioii of the suspending pause, in its 
simple state : the following instanc&^xhibits that pause with a degree of ca- 
dence in the voice: "If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind, 
it will at least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this example : 
" Moderate exercise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen tlie constitution."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with butli the rising and the 
fallmg inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing pause fit admits of 
both. The fallmg iilflection generally acaompanies it j but it is not unfre- 
quently connected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for in- 
stance, are often terminated in thus manner : a?, " Am I ungrateful'?" *' Is he 
in earnest?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative prooonn or adverb, it is 
eommonly terminated by the falling inflection : as, " What has he gained by 
his foUy^ ?» ** Who will assist him^?" " Where is the messenger^?" " When 
did he arrive^?" -*• ^ 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by the con* 
junction or, the first takes the rising, the second the falling inflexion : as, 
** Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy it^? 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded with emphasis. 

* The rising inflexion is denoted by the acutea the falUiuEt ^7 ^^ grave 
leeent 
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Though they majr often coincide, they are, in their nature, perfectly diftinct- 
Emphasis sometimes controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, confers so mocb 
heaxtty on expression^ and is sonecessary to be studied by the young reader, 
that we shall insert a few more examples, to induce him to pay greater at- 
tention to the subject. In these instances, all the inflections are not mailed. 
Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and will best serve to show 
the reader their ntility and importance. 

** Manufactures^ trade\ ana agriculture', certainly employ more than nin^ 
teen parts m twenty of the human species." 

, ** He wfiB resigns the world, has no temptation to envy', hatred\ maUce\ 
angei^ ; but is in constant possession of a serene mind ; he v. ho follows the 
pleasures of it which are, in their very natiuM3, disappointing, is in constant 
search of care\ solicitude', remorse', and coiifusion\" 

" To advise the ignorant\ relieve the needy\ comfort the afflicted', are d« 
ttes that fall in our way almost every day of our lives." 



for pain and misery." 

"I am persuaded, that neither death', jior life^ ; nor angels', nor princi pah- 
tics', nor powers^ ; nor things present', nor things to come^ ; nor height', nor 
depth^ : nor any other creature', shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God\" 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investigation of 
ihe nature of these inflections, and the rules by which tliey are governed, may 
CMtfolt WdkCT's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION vni. C 

J^anner of reading Verse. 

WHEN we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in making the 
pauses justly. The difficulty arises from tl le melody of verse which dictate« 
to the ear pauses or rests of its own; and to adjust and compound these pro- 
perly with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to Iiurt the ear, nor offend 
the understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we m 
seldom meet with good readers of poetry. There are two kinds of pausr? 
that belong to the melody of verse: one is the pause at the end of the line ; 
and the other, the c«sural pause in or near the middle of it. With regard to 
the pause atuie end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finish- 
ed, rhyme renders this always sensible ; and in some measure compels us to 
observe it in our pronunciation. In reject to blank verse, we ought also to 
read it so as to make every line sensible to the ear ; for, wliat is the use of 
melody, or for what end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading hie 
Imes, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and degrade 
fbem, by ou* pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the same time that we at^ 
lend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and tone, must be carefully 
guarded agsunst. The close of the line where it makes no jpause in the mean- 
mg, ought not to be marked by such a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; 
but, without either fall or elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only 
by so slight a snspennon of sound, as ma^ distinguish the passage from one 
line to another, without injuring tne meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere about tiie 
middle of the verse, and divides it into two hemistichs ; a pause, not so great as 
that which belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. 
Thisy which is called the cresnral pause, may fall, in English heroic verse, after 
the 4th, 6th, 6th, or 7th, syllable in the line. Where the verse is so construct 
ed, that this caesurd pause coincides with the slightest pause or division in the 

Wie, the line can be read easily ; u in the two first verses of Pope's Mesiiah .* 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma^^ I begin the song ; 

" To heav'nly themes^ sublimer atrains belong." 
Dot if k idionkl happen that words which have -x* strict and intimate a •&» 
nftsdoB, as not to bear even a momentary separation, are divided from ooe 
ttST^ thii eiMwal pwiw, wt then fe«l a »ort of struffgte betw»Gtt ^^ 
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^a&d tiie foimd, which renders it difficult to read nich lines harmonioiulT 
The rule of proper pronunciation in such caaei, is to regard only the paoM 
which Uie sense forms : and to read the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
wuraTpause may make the line sound somewhat imharmoniously ; but the 
cifect would be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the sound. For 
mstaace, in the following lines of Milton : 

— " What in me is dark, 
** Illumine ; what is low, raise and snpporf 
The sense clearly dictates the pause after Ulummej at the end of the 8d sylla* 
We, which in reading, ouffht to be made accordingly : though, if the melodr 
only were to be regarded, iflMmine should be connected with whatibllows, and 
the pause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable. So in the following lin* 
of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. «Hf •«»• 

" I sit, with sad civility 1 read.** 
The ear jplamly points out the eesural pause as falling after sad, the 4th syl- 
lable. But it would be ve^ bad read%ig to make any pause there, so as to 
•eparate sad and civUUy, The sense admits of no othef> pause than after the 
second syllable sU, which therefore'must be the only pause made in reading 
this part of the sentence. /. • 

There is another mode of diriduig some verses, by introducing what may 
be called demi-csBsuras. which require very slight pauses ; and which the rea- 
der should manage with jud^ent, or he will be apt to fall into an affected 
sing-song mode of pronouncmg rerses of this kind. The folbwinj; lines eoc- 
emplify the demi-( ^ 



" Warms' in the sun", refreshes' in the breeze, 

'* Glows' in the stars'', and blossoms' in the trees ; 

•* Lives' through all life"; extends' through all extent, 

** Spreads' undivided", operates' unspent.^ 
Before the conclusion of this introduction, the cpmplier takes the libertr 
i|d recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils in discovering and explaii^ ^ 
ing the emphatic words and the proper tones and pauses, of every portion as- 
~ — '-' them to read, previously to their being called out to the performance. 
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preparatory lessons, in which thev should be regularly examined will 
improve their judgment and taste ; oreveuc the practice of reading witboot 



attention to the subject ; and estkbiish a J)abit of readily 
ing^ §9t9t, and beauty of what tbev oenwe. 
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P THE ENGLISH HEADER. 

PART I. 
PIECES m PROSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

HLKCT fiXKTKNCM AND PARAGBAPHI. 

SECTION I. 

T^ILIGENCE^^dustryxand proper improvement of 
time/are maraial dutie^ of Uie youn^ 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of tbe most honoiHb 
able occupations of youthX / . I / 

Whatever useful'^r engagmg^ndowments we possess, vi> 
toe is requisite^ in ^rder to their sinning with proper lustre. 

Virtuoul^ou^ gradually brings forward accomplisdiQJI 
and flouris^mgpiai^^diV. * 

Sinceritxand truth form the ba^fis of every virtue. , 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings^'^ia dfj» 
guise. . ^ / 

Changeand alteration form &c/rery essence of the worl^ 

True haj)piness 4s of a retirea nature and an enemy |0 
pomp^and noisew^ y 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness; it must b^ 
our first study to' rectify inward disorderst^^ 

Whatever purifies/fortifieaalso jdie hean. / 

From our eagemess^o grasp/we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. / 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excelleal 
safeguards of the mmd,)n this uncertdn and changing state. . -. 

lliere is noliiing, except simplicity of intention, , and / - 

^ KOTS.— In the firaC chapter, the compiler has ezibited sentences In a great vkM(B§ 
^construction] and in all the diversity of punctuation. If well practised upon, he pre- 
•Mn«« they will ftiUy prepare the young reader for the various pauses, inflectlonB, aod 
S^Qlatioiig of voice, which the succeeding piecea require. The Author'g <« £ngli4l . ^ 
perclaei," under t&e head of Punctuation, will afford the learner additional aoope -» :. 
■w tanpravkigl^imetif in lea^iiig e9ntej;ice8 and patjigraphs variously constructed. < *"" 
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purity of principle, that can stand the test of near iipproacb 
and strict exammation^ 

The vake of jiny possession is to be chiefly estimatelfiL by 
the relief which ft can Bring usin the time of our greatest neb|l. 

No person who has once yielded up the government ofiiis * * 
mind, ^d given loose rein to las desires and passions/xan 
tell how far they may carrj^himy ^^ ^ y- 

Tranquillity of mind is adwajrs^nost likely to iMtttained^ 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtfuT 
and ^erious4etreat» / 

He who would a2l; like a wise man,4ind build his house on 
the rock,^and not on die sandf should contemplate human 
Hfe, not only in the^unshinof but in the shades ^ 

Let usefulness ^and beneficence^ not ostentation* • and 
vanity/^ direct the train of your pursuits. % 

To maintain a ste^y and unbroken "mind^s^idst all the 
shocks of the worl^f marks a greaf and noblespirit*^ 

Patience,^ by preserving cmnposure^itmn/ resists ^ 
impression which trouble/najces from wmioutL ^ 

Compassionate affection^ven when they draw tears from 
our eyes for human miser^ convey satisfactionAo the heaei^ . 

Thej?> who have nothing to give^an often afford relief to ^ 
othersf by imparting what they feeO* 

Our ignorance of what is to comfe,\and of what is really 
good»pr evil/^hould correct anxiety^bout wordly guccess^ 

The veil which covers from our sight the events of sifc- 
ceediiig years/is a veil woven by the hand of mercy .\ 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well-or!lered mind,, a good conscience,4tnd a 
cheerful submission to the will of^eaven. 

SECTION H, 

THE chief misfortunes that befall us in Iife,^an be trace|l 
to some vices or follies which we have committed.. 

Were we to survey the chariibers of sickness an(t'distres0i 
we should often fmd them peopledswith the victimsAf intem-N- 
perance.and sensualiQri^and with tne children of vicious in- 
dolence und sloth. • 

3*0 be wise in otur own eyes, to be wise in the opinio|i of 
flie'^frorldv^nd to be wise^ijj^ the sight of our Creator/ are 
three things so very different, as rarely to coincide* 

Bfan,^in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed bating on 
the stream of dme^ and forced to follow every new direction 
of the current. / 

The corruptdl tempe]^|^and tiiie guilty pasaont of the badi 
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frustrate the efiect of every advantage which the world c 
feraon theniA ^ * 

The extends misfortunes of life/disappointments«povei 
and sicki^ess^are light in comnarison of tno^ inward diatres 
of^nd, occasioned by follj^ by passion^md by guilt 

No station i^ so hi^^no power so great,^o character 
anblemj^ecj^ to exempt mexv^from 3ie attacks of rashm 
malicqiPRr envy^ "• , 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efificacj^not 
much from what men are taught to know^^ from what tl: 
are brought4o feej. ^ / 

-^He who pretends to great sensibility towards meilf and 
has no feeling for the high objects of religioi^ no )ieart to^ 
mire^uid adore^e gref^Father of the universev'has reaj 
lo distrust the tryth, and <Ielicacy of his sens&ilitju 

When, upoo: ratibnat^and sober^enquiry/we hWe est 
lished our principle^^et us not suner them to be shaken 
the scoffs of the licenuous,/or the cavils of the sceptlcai a 

When we observe any t^dency to treat religion or mot 
with disrespect^and levityj let usjiold it to be a sure indi 
tion of a perverted understandii?^ or a depraved heark^ 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptati 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous i 
benevolent principles of human nature^ 

Ltjxu^^, pride, and vanity^ have frequently as much 
flueuce imeorruj^ting the sei^ments of the great, as igi 
ranc^bigotry, and prejudice, have in mi^leading^the ppini( 
of the multitude^ * 

Mixed as the present state is, reasoi^ and religion, p; 
nounce that, generally", if not always, there is more hap 
ness than misery^ more pleasure than psdn^ in the c< 
dition of m*i« ^ 

SocietyJ when formed, requires distinctions of proper 
diversity of conditions^ suboniination of ranks, and a mu 
plicity of occupations^ in oitler to advance the general gooi 

That the tempefy^the sentiments), the morality, and, 
general^ the whole conduct, and character of men, are 
nuenced by the example ^and disposition of the persons v« 
whom they associate, is a reflection which has long sii 
passed into a proverb, and been ranked among the standi 
m^sdms of Ihoman wisdom, in all ages of the worlds , 

SECTION m- 
THE desh« of improvanent discovers a liberal mind, i 
il ^oonected with many accomplishxitients, and many virtu 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on ike mind ; and 
leaves it open to eveiy pleasii^ sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem« 
perate : In the midst of his studied refinements, the volup- 
tuary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, stu^ig tp alle- 
viate the burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the CharacteHstic of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, let 
me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can ren- 
der even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha- 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet; but regular in its re 
turns, like the Hght of day: not like the aromatic gale, 
which sometimes feasts the sense; but like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance; 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crimi- 
nal deeds." Yet those riches, when obtained, may very pos- 
sibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those plea- 
sures may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at 
least, hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. 
A more sound instructer will lift his voic6, and awaken with- 
in the heart those latent suggestions, which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business, instead of the re- 
laxation, of young persons: it is then highly pernicious. 

He ^at waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe 'out his life in idle wishes; and regret, in the last 
hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and lability 
It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is so- 
cial, kind, and cheerful; far removed from^at gloomy and 
lUiberal supers^on, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
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temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be fsdtibful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquipng any advantage by his prejudice.. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes 
and feaS«, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his 
life, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, 
from time to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns: the moment which is 
lost, is lost for ever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful; as to afford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too oflen becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the in- 
terval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
of human life; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 
or expecting fVom it greater advantages than it is able to yield. 

Among ad our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion. When anyone of them is dAitpied into our fa^ 
mily, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all its kindred. 

Charity, like the 5un, brightens every object on which it 
shines; a censorious disposition casts every character intc 
the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtud 
and are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heartt 
throughout the worid. . It is a language which is understood 
Vy all.. In every region, every clnnate, the homage paid to 
it is the same. In no one sentiment were ^er mankind 
more generally agreed. ■- 

The appearances of our security are frequenfly deceitful. , 

Yfhen our sky seems most settied and serene, in some un- 
observed quarter gathers the littie black cloud in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepares te dischai^ itself on our head. 

"IHie man of true fortitude may be compared to the castie 
hn^ on a rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
^«to«: the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the dioi«, which every wind shakesi and every 
wavt overflows. 
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Notliing is so inconsistent with self-possession as violemt 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dis-. 
torts the appearance, and blackens the colour of eveiy ob-<- 
ject. By the storm? which it raises within, and by th6 mis-. 
chiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings on the 
passionate and revengeful man, greater misexy than he can 
bring on the object of his resentment 

The palace of virtue has^ in all ages, been, represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, labour 
Is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ; and where 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps.. 

In judging of others, let us always think the best, and em- 
ploy the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of 
ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed; and remember, that every 
moment of delay takes- away something from the value of his, 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happiness 
reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, 
and " the night cometh, when no man can work,'* 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be ; and what flatters most, is always farthest from reality.. 
There are voices which sing around them ; but whose strains 
allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poison is 
in every dish, ^here is a couch which invites them to re- 
pose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to his houses and lands, to his equipage and his' 
retinue we are to look.. Unless we could see farther, and' 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have pmnised it with plea- 
sure and profit It shows, first, that true devotion is ra- 
tional and; well founded; next, that it is of the highest im- 
portance to every other part of religion and virtue; and, 
lastly, that it is most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to< 
Idok back on a life usefully and virtuously employed; to 
(race our owq progress in existence, by such tokens as excite 
Qeither shame nor sorrow*. *It oiight, therefore, to be the 
care of those who. wish to pass. their hist hours with comfort, 
to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall sn^ort 
4i^ expenses of that time, which, is-todqjendl whoUy ufjotk 
Ihi^ C«in<i already acquiisdf. y 
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SECTION V, 

WHAT avaibthc show of external liberty, to one who hm 
lost the government of hunselH < 

He tlmt cannot Uve well to-4a,jy (says Martial,) will be leai 
qualified to live well to-morrow. ' 

Can we esteem that msm prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his 
principles, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 
tue? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure !— Ad- 
versity] how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com* 
parison with those of guilt ! 

. When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all de-> 
rived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change- 
in their condition t 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis* 
appointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but which 
if successfully accomplished, they have ailerwards seen would 
have occasioned their ruin! ^ 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea^ 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity? 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
the honourable parts of your past Uf^* 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied? What 
Is the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares? Can 
we justify them to ourselves! Are they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment, and bring fordi some fruit 
for futurity ? 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious ^writer,) that some' 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear ^ disagreeable 
picture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force 
every face they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasi- 
ness and discontent? 

If we are now in hewth, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what, 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
worid ? How little can Che greatest prosperity add to such a 
Btate? TViU any fiiture situation ever ma&e us happy, if now, 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable? 
t%i£ «?3, bes in tbie state of our inind, not in our c^ditionof 
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forttmer and hj jio alteration of circumstances is likety to be 
remedied. * 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions, the day, of ruin, — ^let 
them take heed, and beware! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered; health is bro- 
ken; friends are offended, affronted, estranged; aged pa- 
rents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful 
and lazy? To whom are the hours so lingering? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselves ? 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful 
! . '•' w.ness of mind; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure. ' 

/ SECTION VI. 

^ WE have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the' 
furrowed grvmd! It springs up, is gathered into Bis bams, 
and crowns his labours witih joy and plenty. Thus the man 
who distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence, is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of those wh^m he obliges, by 
the approbation of his own mind, and by the favour of Hea- 
ven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness; intemperance, by enervating them, ends gene- 
rally in misery. 

Title ^d ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though 
in a prince ; and virtue honourable, though in a peasant. 

An elevated genius, employed in littie thmgs, appears (to 
use the simile of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
clination: he remits his splendour, but retsdns his magnitude ; 
and pleases more, though he dazzles less. 

If envious people were'to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,) — ^I presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : —very well ! — ^what would 
we have more ? Is not the coosdousness of doing good^ A 
mifficient reward? 
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Do not hart yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plea- 
sure. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only ajs sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as 
rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor? — Show thyself active and industrious^ 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy? — Show thy-* 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; thou^ 
it proitiises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, 
if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our stated 
it may justly be said to give "rest to them who l^our and 
are heavy laden." . 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, mve 
to every surrounding object, and every returning day I With 
what a lustre does it gild event the small habitation, where 
this placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
e^ jry where around us! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
fi^a^iificent spectacle presented to the view^of man! What 
supply contrived for his wants! What a variety of objects 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to, entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden 
his heart! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their 
minds ; amidst temptation, it supports their vutue ; and, in 
their dying moments, enables them to say, " O death ! wher« 
Is thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory?" 

^ SECTION VII. 

AGESILAVd, kmg of Sparta, being asked, << What thlnga 
he thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, 
** Tliose which they ought to practise when they come to be 
men." A wiser than Agesuaus hs^* Inculcated the same 
sentiment: "Train up. a cMld in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he wiU not depart from it." 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " timt 
was his estate." An estate indeed,* which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation; but which will always abuQ^Lntly 
repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most eittensiv^ 
desires, if no part of it be auiO^ered to lie waste by n^ligence, 
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to be overran with nocuous plants, or laid, out for show 
rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could gain by 
telling a falsehood," he replied^ "Not to be credited when 
be speaks the truth." ^ 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a nmnber of 
frolicsome boys were one day watclung frogs, at the side of 
a pond; and that, as any of theni put their heads above the 
water, they pelted them down again with . stones. One of 
tlie frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, made this 
striking observation; "Children, you do not consider, that 
though this may be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most pro^erous days, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for his simplicity ; but 
he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher : " If the guests are men of sense, there is sufficient 
for them ; if they are »not, I can very well dispense with 
their company." - 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of hs 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 
cleaidmess residted from those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he tooK 
of his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship 
between David and Jcmathan. " I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan," said the plahitive arid surviving Da- 
vid ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me 
was wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip -Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried about a mile and^a half, to the camp ; and 
being faint with the loss of bloody and. probably parched 
with thirst through the heat of the weather, he called for 
drink. It was immediately brought to him; but as he was 
putting the vessel to his mouth, a poor wouaded soldier,, 
who happened at that instant to be carried by him, looked up 
to it with wishful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney 
took the bottle from his moutii, and delivered it to the sol- 
dier, saying, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
laken, by what right he infested the seas? " By the samo 
tifgat^ replied be^. "that Ales^ander enslaves |he worldi^ 
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But I am called a robber, because I hare only one small 
vessel; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands 
great fleets and armies.^ We too often jifdge of men by 
Sie splendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antonius Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military glory, he used to answer: 
" That he more desired the preservation of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies. 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves misera* 
ble, by aggravatlmg to their own fanpy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom thtey imagine to be more happy; and 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial 
eye on the world, they would see themselves surrounded with 
sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of that 
mixed cup, which Providence has prepared for all. "I 
will irestore thy dau^ter again to life," said an eastern sage 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved 
child, "provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, 
ihe names of three persons who have nev^r mourned." The 
prince made inquiry after such persons ; but found the iit- 
quiry vain, and was silent. 

SECpON VHL^ 

HE that hath no rule over his own spirit. Is Uke a cfty 
^at is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stlv 
op anger. | 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, 
and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction; and a hs^ughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. ^ 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest 
be truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend v but the kisses of an 
€nemy are deceitful. Open rebuke, is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit^ There is mora 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty; aad 
fcie that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a cJtyi; *? 

Hfe that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord; tbat 
i^ch he hath given, wiU he pay him again. 
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If thine enemy be htmgiy, gi^e him bread to eat; a^ ii 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink, i 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see 1 

I have been young, and now I am old; yet Jiave I never 
Been the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
^an to dwell in the ^nts of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power; and spreading him- 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away; I sought 
him, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man th^t find^tih wisdom. .Length of days 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand, riches and ho- 
nour : her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 

How good andhowpleasant itis forbrethrento dwell together 
in unity ! It is like precious ointment; like the dew of Her- 
mon, and the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion. 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; he 
shall therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by me vineyard of 
the man void of understanding: and lo! it was all grown 
over with thorns; nettles had covered its face; and the stone 
wall was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it 
well: I looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time ; nor that which is measured by number of years : but 
wisdom is &e gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers; and 
sei%e him with a perfect heart and vtith a willing mind. If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but if &ou forsake 
him, he will cast thee off for ever. 

SECTION 1X4- 

THAT every day has its pains and sorrows is universally 
txperienced, and almost universally confessed. But let qs 
not attend only to mournful truthis: if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its plea- 
sures and its joys^ 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virtue in. 
hearts that are unknown to us; and beholds repentance read/ 
to rorii^ \xp among many whom we consider as reprobates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant Jn the 
sigbt of }m CreatM*. In our several stations, we aro idl seat 
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forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
Every maii has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
him; by the due improvement of which he may, in one 
way or other, serve God,, promote virtue, and be useful in 
tibe world. " i 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to thff principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful mo- 
tive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
far, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, dis- 
grace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect. 
To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature is a mat- 
ter that deserves our highest attention. For when any one 
of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it endangers 
both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet 
They malie him feel that he is subject to various, contr,adic- 
tory and' imperious masters, who often pull him different 
ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some barbarous 
country, cantoned out into different principalities, which are 
contintially waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and ^hame, are hr 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his own mis- 
guided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty 
exposes to shame. The ungovemed passions of men be- 
tray them into a thousand follies; their follies into Crimea; 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

When wfe reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy; on the small difference which 
the diversity of fortune msies on that scanty proportion ; it is 
surprising, that enVy should ever have been a prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christojis. Where so much is suflfered in common, little 
room is left for envy. There is more occasion for pity and 
fympathy, and an inclination to assist each other. 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacqusdnted vnih 
tfce world and its 'snares, when every pleasure encnants with 
its emile, and every object shuies with the gloss of novel^« 
let us beware of the seducing appearances which surround us; 
mmI recollect what others have sul6er6d from tlie power Of 
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headstrong desire. If we allow any passion, even tbough 
it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
our wward peace will be impaired. But if anj which has 
the taint of guilt take early possession of our mind, we may 
date, from that moment, the ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which generally af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifica- 
tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged, in the be- . 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves toge- 
ther ; till their roots come to be spread wide and deep over 
all the souL 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises the misery of this present worid t It fai 
]iot owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons^ 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our - 
bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong virtue, could" 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that misery 
has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts, our guHty pas- 
sions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are the 
instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which adversi^ would otherwise point In vain 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those series of sore distress which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world; multitudes struggling for a poor 
subsistence, to support the wife and children whom they love, 
and who look up to. them with eager eyes for that bread 
which they can hardly procure; midtitudes groaning under ' 
sickness in desolate cottages, untended and unmoumed; 
many, apparentiy in a better situation of life, pining away in 
secret with concealed griefs; families weeping over tiie be> 
loved friends whpm they have lost, or in all the bitterness oi 
an^iish, bidding those who are just expiring the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approaoi to what is eviL 
jPamUiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest inistanceit 
widu^ fear. liaten with^ier^eaM to every reprehenrioft 
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of conscience ; and preserve the most qi^ck agd accurate sen- 
sibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast 
approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of cur pa»> 
sions iff tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and re- 
flection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissi- 
tudes of worlc^y fortune, we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues. How much soever we com- 
plain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its 

, vanity were less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary 
discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too 
apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then must the conse- 
quences have been, had it yielded us more complete enjoy- 
ment? If, with all its troubles, we are in danger of being too 
much attached to it, how entirely would it have seduced our 
affections, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures? 
In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves 
to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
stead of sinking under trouble, and declaring <<that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in the 
evil day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up 
against the storm ^ to have recourse to those advantages which, 
in the worst of times, are always, left to integrity and virtue ; 
and never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 
How many young persons have at first set out in Uie world 
with excellent dispositions of beart; generous, charitable, 
and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all 
with whom they had intercourse! And yet how often have 
we seen all those fine appearances m^appily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pleaJsures : and those very persons, who promised 
once to be blessings to the world, sunk down, in the end, 
to be the burden and nuisance of society ! « 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope Is ar- 
dent. Looking -forward to the year now beginning,* they ai« 
ready to promise themselves much, from the foundations of 
prosperity which they have laid; from the friendships and 
connexioos which they have secured \ and from the plans of con- 
duct which they have formed. jUas! how deceitftil cb ^1 
tbese dreams of happiness oflen prove ! While many al^ f»y- 

' fcgitt secret to their hearts, ** To-morrow shall be as this da^ 
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and more abundantly," tre are obliged in return to say to 
tfiem; "Boast not yourselves of to-morrow for you. luiow 
not what a day may bring forth!" 



CHAPTER n. 
J>rARIUiTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

«Vo rank or possessions can inake the guilty mind happy^ 
DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from behig 
happy, though he possessed great riches, and all the plea- 
sures which wealth and power could procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent 
of his power, his treasures, and royal magnificence; and 
declared that no monarcja had ever been greater or happier 
than Dionysius. 

2 "Hast thou a mind, Damocles," eays the king, " to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjojrments are, of which thou hast so high an idea?" Di- 
mocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that 
a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, cover- 
ed with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Side- 
boards, loaded with gold and silver plate, of immense value, 
were arranged in the apartn\ent. 

3 Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend 
his table, ancl to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
ness, and the most profound submission. Fragrant oint- 
ments, chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes, were added 
to the entertainment. The table was loaded with the most 
exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damocles, intoxicated 
with pleasure, fancied himself amongst superior bemgs. 

4 But in the midst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceilmg, exactly 
over his head, a glittering sword hung [by a single haii\ 
The si^t of impending destimction put a speedy end to his 
joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the glit» 
ter of the <;arved"plate, said the delicacy of the viands, <;east 
to afford him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table* Ha 
throws' off the gariand of rOses. He hastens to remove from 
^ dangerous situation ; and earnestly entreats the king ta 
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restore him to Ins former humble condition, having no dedre 
to enjoy any longer a happiness so terrible. 

6 Biy this device, Dlonysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. diOERO. 

SECTION n. 

Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue. 
IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the i 



Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his fame so 
widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, though an 
idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a dis* 
temper which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
on this occasion was Hazael who appears to have been one 
of the princes, or chief men of the Syrian court. 

2 Charged with rich gifts from the kii^, he presents him- 
self before die prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect. During the conference which they held toge- 
ther, Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance o£ 
Hazael, and discernmg, by a prophetic spirit, his future ty- 
ranny and cruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting 
into a^flood 'of tears. 

8 TVhen Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
Buddeil emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would after- 
wards commit^ The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, 
the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable t}f 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth, he replies : " But what ! is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing?" 

4 Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remaikable 
change,* which was to take place in his condition : *♦ The Lord 
hath shoWB^ me, that thou shalt be king over Syria." In 
the course of time, all that had been predicted came to pass. 
Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took possession 
of his heart. << He smote the children of Israel in all their 
coasts. He oppressed them during all the days of king Je- 
boahaz ;" and, from what is left on record of his actions, he 
plainly appears to have proved, whai^the prophet foresaw mm 
to^ a man of violence, cruel^, and blood. - 

.6 In this passage of history an object is presented^ wlUch 
teervei our serious attention. V[^ behold a man who, ia 
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one «tate of Ufe, could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise ardHiorror; who knew so little of himself, as to be- 
lieve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committing 
them; that same man, hy a change of condition, and an un- 
guarded state of mind, transformed in all his sentiments; and 
as he rose in greatness rising also in guilt ; tiU at last he 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which be once 
detested* blair« 

SECTION ra. 

Harmn; or^ the misery ofpnde. 

AHASUERUS, who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race 
to the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded 
of him, to have been a very wicked minister. Raised to 
greatness without m^rit, he employed his power solely for the 
gratification of his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessed were next to royal, , 
his pride was every day kd with that servile homage, which^ 
Is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king 
prostrated themselves before him. In the midst of this gene- 
ral adulation, one person only stopped not to Haman. 

S This was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Ama^ 
lekite to be ^n enemy to the people of God, and, with virtu- 
ous indignation, despising that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." Oq- this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, 
Haman " was full of wrath ; but he' thought scorn to lay hands 
JOB. Mordecat alojae," Personal revenge was pot sufficient 
to satisfy him. . * ^ 

4 So violerft and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged, 
Abusidg, for this cruel' purpose, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against 
A cerf.^ day, ail the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
should be put to the sword. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach-* 
ing ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
AhasneniS to a royal banquet, which Esther, the queen had 
prepared, ** he went forth, that day joyful, and with a glad 
jbeart.^ But behold how wght an incident was sufficient to 
poison his joyT As he went forth, he saw Mordecai in the 
bng^i g>tte ; «ut obsenredi that he stiU reifused to do hixa 
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. homage. " He stood not up, nor was moved for him;^ tl- 

thou^ he well knew the formidable designs which Haman 

was preparing to execute* 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dli- 
dained submission, while a whole kingdom trembled befom 
him; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power 
could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. 
His whole soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, 
pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficult 
he restrained himself in public ; but as soon as he came to his 

^own house, he was forced to disclose the agony of liis mind. 

7 He gathered together his friends and family, with Ze- 
resh his wife. " He told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein 
the king had promoted him; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said, more- 
over. Yea, Esther the queey, suffered no man to come in 
widi the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but my« 

I self; and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the king." 

I After all this preamble, what is the conclusion? "Yet all 

I this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai tb« 

j Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

I 8 The sequel of Hamau's history I shall not now pursuo^ 

I It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicu- 

j ous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But contenw 

I j>latlng only the singular situation, in which the expressions 
f >^**^ust quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his mind 
f ,' which they display, the following reflections naturally arise ; ■ 

' How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion creates sa 

f much torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when in ike 

height of it, a singte disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all its pleasures ! ho^ weak is human nature, which, in 4ho 
absence of real, is thu^ prone to form to itself imaginaiy 

I BtAUL 



SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray. 
THIS excellent personage was descended from ^ royiJ 
fine of England by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
caied in the principles of the reformation; and her wi^cipBEi 
aod virtue rendered her a shining example to her sex* wi^t 
It wa£: her lot to oontinue only a short period on this stage dt^ 
being; for, in early life, she fell a sacrificof to the wUdnoh- * 
bblon of the duke of Northumberland^ who jHromoted a mar- 
rage between her and his 80%lord Q^ulford Dudley; aa* 
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ftaaed her to the throne of England, in oppodtion to di« 
fights of Mary and Elizabeth. 

2 At the tune of their marriage, abe was only about eigh* 
teen years of age, and her husband was also very young; a 
season of life very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
aotful and aspiring men ; who instead of exposing them to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

3 This extraordinary young* person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most tu^eomplished parts; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward VI. she had received all her 
education with him, and seemed even to possess a greater fa- 
cility in acquiring every part of manly and classical literature* 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, as well as of several modern tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and express- 
ed a great indifference for other occupations and amusements 
usual with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at ' 
one time paid her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the paric ; and upon his admiring the singularity 
of her choice, she told him that she " received more pl^a^ 
sure from that author, than the others could reap from all 
their sport and gaiety*" 

6 Her heart, replete with this love of literature and seri- 
ous studies, a^d with tenderness towards her husband, who 
was deserving of her affection, had never opened itself to the 
flattering allurements of ambition ; and the information of 
her advancement to the throne was by no means agreeable 
f o her. She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the 
preferable right of iht^ two princesses ;' expressed her dread 
of the consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous 
not to say criminal ; and desired to remain in that privats^ 
station in which she was bom. 

7 Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than rea- 
sons, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of 
her nusband, she submitted to their will, and vras prevailed 
0A to relinqubh her own judgment. But her elevation was 
of very short continuance. The nation declared for queen 
Mary ; and the lady Jaiae, after wearing the vain pageantnr 
ot a crown during ten days, returned to a private li^* with 
Buich mose satisS^dn ^ah die felt when royalty was tft&o 
4«redtaber. r- t 
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8 Queen Mary, who appears to haye been incapable of 
generosity or clemency, determined to remove every per- 
son, from whom the least danger cc;ild be apprehended. 
Warning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for 
death ; a doom which she had expected, and which the in- 
nocence of her life, as well s»s the misfortunes to which she 
had been exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mcrfcy 
to the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who mo- 
lested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days was granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal welfare. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid argu- 
ments, but also^ to write a letter to her sister, in the Greek 
language, in, which, besides sending her It -copy of the Scrip, 
tures in that tongue, she exhorted l^ to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

11 On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she refused her con- 
sent, and seat him word, that, the tenderness of their part- 
ing, would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too 
much unbend their minds from that constancy which their 
approaching end required of them. Their separation, she 
said, would be only for a moment, and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene^ where their affections would b6 
forever united ; and where death,' disappointment, and mis- 
fortunes, could no longer have access to them, or disturb 
their eternal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaiTold, at Tower Hill ; but 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their 
orders, and gave directions that she should be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. . 

13 She saw her husband led to execution ; and, having 
giveii him from the window some token of her remembrance, 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour should/ ^ 
bring her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body cajv 
ried back in a cart; and found herself more cofirw^ hr^^ 
the areports- which she heard of the constancy of Im mk 
than shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle* 

14 Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when hejed 
ber to execution, desired her to bestow on him sc^ imsiXi 
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present, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her/ 
She gave him her table-hook, in which she bad just written 
three sentences, on Seeing her husband's dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in- Latin, a third in English. 

15 The purport of them was, " that human justice was 
against his body, but the* Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his soul; and that if her fault deserved punishment, her 
youth, at least, and her imprudence j were worthy of excuse ; 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show her fa- 
vour." On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by-stand- 
ers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to take 
the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one complaint 
aginst the severity with which she had been treated. 

16 She said, that her offence was, not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown, but that ^e had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition than through jreverence to her parents, whom she 
had been taught to love and obey: that she willingly re- 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she cbvld now 
make to tlie injured state ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained, she would show, by her vol- 
untary submission to their s-. itence, that she was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial piety 
had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved this punish- 
ment, for being made the instrument, though the unwilling 
instrument, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of 
her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that 
innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in any way 
to the destruction of the commonwealth. 

17 After uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
nance, submitted herself to the executioner. hums. 

SECTION V. 

Oriogrul; or, the vanity of riches. 

AS Ortogrul, of Basra, was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view, and observing the dif- 
ierent occupations which busied the multitude on every sidCj 
be was awakened fsom the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and 
saw the chief vizier who, havmg returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 

2 Ortognd mingled with the attendants; and, being su^ 
posed to have some petition for the idzier, was permiUed to 
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enter. lie suiveyed the i^aciousness of the apartments, ad- 
mired the walls hung with golden taypestry, and the floocs 
covered with silken carpets ; and despised ihe simple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation* 

3 " Surely," said he to himself, " this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na- 
ture has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth 
to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtained? The dishes of 
luxury cover his table! the voice oC harmony lulls him in his 
bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, 
and sleeps upon the down Y)f me cygnets of the Ganges, 

4 He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees, obey him, and all 
whom he hears, flatter him. How different, O, Ortogrul, 
is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpet;ual torments 
of unsatisfied desire; and who bast no amusement in thy 
power, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! 

5 They tell thee that thou art wise; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty? None will flatter the poorj and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
surely the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness, whp 
lives with his own faults and follies always before him ; and 
who has none to reconcile huh. to himself by praise and vene- 
ration. I have long sought content, and have not found it ; 
I will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

6 Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his chanw 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to ope 
of the kings of India ; and at others, resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the mmes of Golconda. , 

7 One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
•f opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country, in search of 
some one th&t might teach him to grow rich; and, as he stood 
on the top of a hill, shaded with C3rpress, in doubt whither 
to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing 
hefore him. " Ortogrul," said the old man, "I know thy 
perplexity; listen to thy father: turn thine eyes on the oppo« 

•^pite mountain." ^ 

8 Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
iodta, roaring with the noise of Sunder, and scettering its 
loem on the impending woods. "Now," sadd his father,, 
«Mfeeid tike TaUey that lies betMreea lb* hilla.'' Oxtognd 
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'^ooked, and espied a little well, out of which issued a small 
rivulet. " Tell me now," said his father, "dost thou wish 
for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the mouny 
tain torrent; or for a slow and gradual increase, resembling^ 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

D " Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul; "let the 
golden strearii be quick and violent." " Look around thee,". 
said his father, " once again." Ortogrul looked, and per- 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but follow- 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. He 
awoke, and deteraiined to grow rich by silent profit, and per- 
severing industry. 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised ^ 
house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier; to this 
mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure,-expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to afford. 
Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he longed to 
oe. persuaded that he was great and happy. He was cour- 
teous and liberal ; he gave all that approached him hopes 
of pleasing him, and all who should please him, hopes of 
being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and every 
source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

11 Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because 
be found himself unable to believe them. His Own heart told 
him its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
** have I been labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who is 
already too wise to be flattered." * DH. johnson. 

SECTION VL 

The Hill of Science, 
IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of 
Inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose 
it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till curiosity began to give way to weariness; 
and I jait dowa on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
moss ; where the rustling of the falling leaves, the dashing 
of waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed my mind 
ioto a laost perfect tranquillity ; and sleep inseotsib^ stole 
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opon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reveries, which * 
the objects around me naturallj inspired, 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plsdn, in 
the middle of which arose a mountain, higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward <Vith 
the liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, thou^ 
the way was in many places, steep and difficult. 

3 I observed those who had but just begun to climb Jbc 
hill, thought themselves not far from the top; but as they 
proceeded, new hills were continually rising to their ^ew ; 
and the summit of the highest they could before discern, 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at length ap- 
peared to lose itself in the clouds. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared : " The mountjun be- 
fore thee," said he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is 
the temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covert her face. Observe the progress of 
her votaries ; be silent and attentive." 

6 After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in all his mo- 
tions. His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up 
the mountain ; and left his companions gazing after him wim 
envy and admiration : but his progress was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ven- 
tured to the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and 
untried paths ; and made so many excursions from the road^ 
that his Jeebler companions often outstripped him. I <»b- 
served that the Muses beheld him with partiality : but Truth 
often frowned arid turned aside her face. 

7 While Genius was tlius wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw a person of very different appearance, named Ap- 
i^bcation. He crept along with a slow and unremitting pace, 
W ^yes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently removing 
«rery stone that obstructed his way, till he saw most of those 
Mow fakn, who bad at first derided bis slow ai)d loilsomo> 



Ixadeed, there were few who ascended the l)ill wM 
•|BWi "UMad tuiiatemipted steadixiess; fatf besideii ^e ^lilfi* 
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cuhies of the wajr, thej were conthitiallj solicited to torn 
aside bj a numerous crowd of Apjpetites, Passions, smd 
Pleasures, whose importunity, when once complied with, 
they became less and less able to resbt ; and though they 
oflen returned to the path, the asperities of the road were 
mor^ severely feJt ; the hill appeared more steep and rug- 
ged ; the fruits, which wer^ wholesome and refreshing, 
semed harsh and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their 
fc^t tript at every little obstruction. 

9 I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose bu- 
nness was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling 
up the ascent, would oflen sing in the bowers of Pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed away at the call of 
the Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a littie 
way ; and always forsook them when they, lost sight of 
the hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the 
unhappy, captives, and led them away, without resistance, 
to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

M) Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appear- 
ance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should 
scarcely have taken notice of her, but for tiie numbers she 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chadns. 

11 Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of 
€he path, but contented herself with retarding their pro- 
gress ; and the purpose she could not force tiiein to abandon, 
^e persuaded them to delay. Her touch had a power like 
that of the torpedo, which withered the strength of those 
who came within its influence. Her unhappy captives stiU 
turned their faces towards the temple, and always hoped to 
arrive there ; but ^e ground seemed to slide from beneath 
their feet, and they found themselves at the bottom, before 
they suspected they had changed their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first appeared in thehr 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they 
glided down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark and slug- 
gish water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by 
Do-murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where startled pas- 
sengers are awakened by the sho<^, and the next moniaiA 
buried in the gulf of Obiivion. 

18 Of «Ul£eittd»i^deseitex9fivmtbepalfaiof9cie9iM» 
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none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence. The captives of Appetite and Passion would often 
seize the moment when their t>Tants were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment; but .the dominion of In- 
dolence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, 
till resistance was in vain. 

14 After contemplating these things, I turned mj ejes 
towards the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
pure and exhilirating, the path shaded with laurels and ever- 
greens, and the efiulgence which beamed from the face of 
Science seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Hap- 
py, said I, are they who are permitted to ascend the moun*> 
tain! But while I was pronouncing this exclamation, witK 
uncommon ardour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of di- 
viner features, and a more benign radiance. 

15 " Happier," said she, " are they whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content !" " What," said I, «Moes Vir- 
tue then reside in the vale V ^'I am found," said she, <<in the 
vale, and I. illuminate the mountam. I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence, and to 
him that wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone can. guide thee to 
felicity!" 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and the Shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened home- 
ward, and resigned the night to silence and meditaUon. 

▲IKIK. 

SECTION VII. 

s jotamey of a day ; a picture of human life. 

OBIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the^ caravansera early 
m the mmiing, and pursued his journey through the plains 
of Indostan.. He was fresh and vigorous with r^sts^^he was 
animatedwith hope ^ he was i|tcited by desire ; he walked 
swiftly forward^ over the valUes, and saw the hiUs gradually 
irishag before him* ^ y 

2 As he passed'^ aldng, his ears were delighted widi tb#. 
mcamng song of the bird of paradise^he was fanned by the last 
4li^tt0rs of the sinkinff breeze/and spnnkled with dew firOn » 
groves of spices^^^ He sometimes contemplated the towerisir 
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- / 
beigfat of the oak^ monarch of the hiUsK: and sbmetitnes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the primros^ldest daughter 
of the swingf alLhis ^ense^ were gratified, zhd al[ caren^as 
banishecr from his heartw ^ ^ 

3 Thus he went on,JbU the sun approached his meridian^ 
and the increasing l^^aP^reyed upon his strengths he (hen 
looked roundv about him' for some more commodioua path. 
He saw^ on his right hand; a grove that s^ej;ned to wave itrf 
shades as a sign of mvitatlonx he enterecTivand found the 
coohiess^nd verdure^irresistibly pleasank 

4 He did riot^^owever^forget whitherlie was travelling/ 
but found a narrow wayfbordered. with flowers,^hich ap- 
peared to have the same airectionAvith them^ road| and 
was pl^ased^haL by this happy experynentfhe had fStind 
means to unite pleasureywith business, and to gain the re- 
wardflvof diligence withom suffering its fatiguei^ 

6 Hfe^therefore, still contmued to walk fork time,^th- 
out the least remission of his ardourj'except that he was 
sometimes tempted to stop by the nmsic of the burdsj^which 
the heat had assembled in the shade f and sometimes abused "^ 
himself tei^h plucking tj;ie flowers that covered the ban&.oo * 
each side*,' or^e fruits that hung upon the branches.v ^ 

6 At last/ the green path began to de(5line frbmits first 
tcndencyy^nd to wind among hiUs'and thicketsy^cooledsjvith 
fountains, and mimnuring with waterfalls.^ Here Obidah 
paused for a time/and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the known and common track^ but 
remembering that the heatwas now in its greatest violence<^ 
and ihat the nlain was dustjtand uneven, he resolved to pur- 
sue the new^path, which he supposed Stily to make a few 
meanders, in compliance with the varieties x^f the ground,^ 
and to end at last m the common road\^ 

7 Having thus calpae^his solicitude ,^e renewed his pace, 
though h§ suspected that he was not gaming grpund\ This 
uneasiness of His inind inclined him to lay hold on every n^w 
object, and give way to every sensation that might soothe or 
divert him;^ He listened to every echoV^e mounted every 
hill for a fresh prospect ;vjie turned aside to evfery cascade ;' 
and pleasedliimselr with tracing the course of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, 'and watered a large re^on with ' 
innumerable qircumvolutions,^ 

6 In these ""amusements, the nours passed awav imaccoMnt- 

^ed V hb deviations had pejrplexed his memory,>^d he knew 

net \oward9 what point to travel^ He stood pensiva and 
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coniiised^sAfiraid to go forward,^est he' should go wrong, jet 
conacious that the time of loitering ^yxs now past* YiThile he 
was tibiis tortured wth uncertainty; the skirwas Overspread 
with clouds: the day vanished from before 'nim; and a sud- 
den tempegl^atheredVound his head^^ / ■ ' 

9* He was now roused by his danger, to a quick and padn- 
ful i^meml^rance of his folly ^he now saw how happin^sais 
lost when ease^is consulted \\<t lamented the unmanly^im- 
patience ^at prompted him to seek shelter in the grove^; and 
despised the petty curidbit3/U)at led him on from trifle to tri- 
fle. >^ While he was thus reflecting, the air ^tevf blacker,4nd 
a ^ap of thunder'^broke his meditati)^n. 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power,>^ 
to tread back the grpund which he had passed, and try to find 
some issue ^ere the wood might ppen into the plaiu.^ He 
prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended hii^ life 
to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and tran- 
quillity, and pressed on whh re^ludon. The beasts of the 
desert were in motion, ^d on every hand^ere heard the 
mingled howls <of raga abd fear, afd dlvage and expiration. 
All the horrors of dat^nessyapd solitude ^surrounded him : 
the wind roared in the woodsfand the tonients tumbled h'om 
the hills. \ ^ * , . 

1 1 Thhs forlonf and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild/without knowing whither he Vas goingpcOr whether he 
was every moment drawing iiearer to i^db^y, or to destruc- 
tion.vAt length, ^not feai^but labour, began to overcome 
himO^is breath grew short, and his kni^ trembled; and ^ 
he waS on the point of lying down^n resignation to hisVate, 
when he beheldy^^through the brs^tbles, the glimmer of a 

tapekv >' '• y 

12 He advanced towards the.light,'^and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission.\ The old man ^t before him 
such provisions >|U9 \<& had collected for himself, oniyhich \ 
Obidah fed with eagerness ^d gratkude. , 

13 Whea^the repast was over,'^*Tell me,'^ said the her- 
mit, ^' by what chance thou hast been brought hither 1 1 have 
been now twenty year»>van inhabitant of the wildmiess, in 
which I never saw a man before." Obidah then rdated the 
occurrences of bis journey, without any concealmeot or 
paUiation. . 

14 '< S(Mi,'' said the hermit,/<let the errors and (blHeik 
di« daggers and escape of this day^ sink deep into thy beaiV * 
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Remember/my Boni that human IHe Is die joumey of a dajt. 
We rise in the morning of youth, full of v&ourjvand full or 
expectatibn/ we set forward with spirit 'and nope* with 
gaietyand wi^ diligencey'and travel on/^ whil^in the oirect 
road orpiety, towai^ the man»ons of reku^ ^ 

16^ In a short time, wre remit our fervou^ and endeavour 
to find .some mitigaticm of our duty/and some more easy^ 
means of obtaining the same end. We then relax, our vi* 
gour, anj) resolve no longer to be ttorifled with crimes^^^at a 




;^6 Here Uie heart softens,^d vigilance subside; ;^e are 
dien willing te enmiire whethecanothervadvance C2^ot be 
made, and whether^we may not^t least^Jtum our^yeajij^n 
the gahlens^of pleasure. We approaclv*^them'with scfc-.ple 
wad hesitations^ we enfer ^em, but enter^timprous and 
U^mbling /and ^ways hope to d^ througlriheni wiUiout 
kshig the ^ road of virtue* which; for a w&le,^v^e keep in 
our sight, and to which we^ purpose to retumik^ But tennpta- 
tion ^cceeds temptation, /and one compliance^repares us 
for aubtherK we in time Jose the happiness of innocence/^ 
and solace omr disquiet witn sensual gratifications.. 

17 By degrees^we let fall the remembrance of our originaK' 
intention^ and- quit' the only adequate/objec/of rational dc- ^ 
sircK^ We entangle^urselvesrin business, vimmergeouraehrea'^ 
in luxury, and rove through the labyrintlfa^of inconstancy ;r^ 
till the da^ness of old age beginsto invad6i\s,s and disease 
and anxietyv obstruct our way. We then look back upon* 
our lives with horroi^Jwith softroTi^with repentance /and - 
wish,, but too .often vvamly'^wish, that we had not. forsaken 
the waJys of virtue.^ 

18 Hsqppy are thiey^ my son/ who shall lean^ froiii thy ex- 
ample, not to** despair/ but shall remember^';tiiat,^ though 
die d&y is pastjs^d their strength^ is ifasted, th(;re yet re- 
mains one^fTort tb be made«c^that reformation is never hope- 
less/nor smceie imdeavours ever unassisted; th^t the wan- 
derer inay at length reUun\. after aUr his erro9^; and that he 
nvho implores strengtl/anch courage from above, '^hall find 
dan^rv and difficulty give way before hkn. €ro now, my 
son, tq uiy repose ; commit^thyself to tii^ qaire.of Omnipo- 
tence; and ^hen thd morning calls again to t(nl, begin anew 
thy jcNinieyjind thy life.!* ra. joimaM. 
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SECTION L 

The mporiance of a good Education. 

1 COi^SIDER a human soulyv^thout educatioii»/like 
mai^ble in the quarry: which showis 119116 ef its inherent 
beautie^until the sldirof the polisher^etches out the co» 
louraL makes the si^face shineif^and discovers every om%- 
menral claud^spo^^and vein, th^ runs through the body of 
jU Education; afl^ the same manner, when it works upon 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and per* 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to maktt 
their appearance. - 

2 If my reader will ^ve me leave to change the allusion so 
80<^n upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to il« 
lustrate the force of education, which Aristotlo has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells ua 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the vrt 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and 
removes the rubbish* The figure is in the stone, and tha 
sculptor only finds it. 

3 What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a 
human soul. The philosopher, the ssdnt, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very oilen lies hid and 
concealed in a plebeisoi, which a proper education might have 
disinterred, and brought to light. I am therefore much de- 
%hted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and with 
contemplating those virtues which are wUd and uncultivated : 
to see courage exerting itself in fierceness^ resolution in obsti- 
nacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullenness and despair, 

4 Men^s passions operate variously, and appear in different 
kinds of actions, according as ihey.are more or less rectified 
and swayed by reason. When .one hears of negroes, who^ 
upon the death of their masters, or upon changing their ser^^ 
vice, hang themselves!' upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens ii\ our Am^can plantations, who can forbear ad^ 
miring their fidelity^ though it expresses itself in so dreadfid 
a maimer 1 \ 

6 What mi^^tinot that savageg^atnesspf soul, which »*\ 
peau» i^ these poor wretchef on mai^ occanonsvbe raised fa, t 
w«re H ri^y cultivated! And whaX odour Qrexcuw «p» i 

% 
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ibcre be, for the contempt with which we treat Hiis part of 
our species, that we should not put them upon the common 
footing of humanity ; that we should only set an in^ignifi- 
cant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
idiould, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the pros* 
pects of happiness {n another world, as well as in this ; and 
deify them mat which we loolc upon as the proper means for 
attaining it? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in 
Ihbse parts of the world wherq wisdom arid knowledge 
flourish ; though, it must be confessed, there are, even in 
thei^e parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who are but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which I have 
been here speaking ; as those who have had the advant^tges 
of a more liberal education, rise above one another by several 
different degrees of perfection. 

7 Epr, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it ^metimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, knd but just sketched into a human figure; some- 
times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his Ijmbs 
and features ; sometimes, we find the figure wrought up to 
great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to which the 
hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles, could not give several 
nice touches and finishings. addisou* 

SECTION n. 
On Qratitude. 
THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind» 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward sa- 
tisfaction, that the duty is suflSciently rewawled by the per- 
formance. It is not, like the practice of many other vhrtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a ge^ierous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how much mor« 
Irom man to his Maker? "Hie Supreme Being, does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immediate- 
ly' from his own hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be confen^ upon Us, is the gift of him 
Irho is die great Author of good, and the Father of mercies. 

3 If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, natti« 
fill J pnkhices a very pkanog sensatum in Uie mind of m 
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prateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
^ojed on this great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has ^ven u& every thing we already possess, and 
firom whom we expeet erery thing we yet hope for. adpison. 

SECTION III. 
On Forgiveness. 
T^E most plain and natural sentiments of equity coneor 
¥fiih divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
^t him who has never in his life done wrong, be allow- 
ed the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as 
are conscious of frsdlties and crimes, consider forgiveness as 
a debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. ' Were this virtue 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and repose, 
would be strangers to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
which passion prescribes, would excite resentment in return. 
The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of blood." 

3 Of all the passions which invade the human breast, re- 
venge is the most direful. When allowed to reign with full 
dominion, it is more than sufficient to poison the few plear 
sures which remain to man in his present state. How much 
soever a pjerson may suffer from injustice, he is always in 
hazard of buffering more from the prosecution of revenge. 
The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to 3ie 
torment he (Creates to himself, by means of the fierce and 
desperate passions which he allows to rage in his soul. 

4 Those evil spirits that inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that IS great and good in the universe, is on the side o^ clem- 
ency and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of the world, though ' 
for ages offended by the Unrighteousness, and insulted by the 
impiety of men, is " long-suffering and slow to anger." 

6 His Son,\when he appeared in our nature^, exhibited,\ 
both in his life>nd his deatb^ the most illustrious example 
of forgiveness^which tiie world ever beheld- Jf we look ii^ 
to the history of mankind, we shall fina tlm. in ey^iy age, 
they who k^ve been respfect^ed as worthy, ^r adxfiired a$ ^ 
fe^ have been distinguished for this virtue.v 

Reveng0 dwells in little ^minds. A noble and magsanl*^ 
moiig spiriti ifl always superior^to it. It suffers not, firom 
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the injuries of men those severe shocks which o^ers feel. 
Collected within itself, it stands unmoved Ly their impotent 
ftosaults ; and, with generous pity, rather dian with anger, 
looks down on their unworthy conduct It has heen truly 
said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an 
Injury, than a good man can make himself greater, hy for 
living it BLAJ1U 

SECTION IV. 

MoUves to the practice of GenUeness. 
To promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with. an imps^ial eye; and to learn, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We olaim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; 
unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer. 
From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. 

2 Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com* 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences, he insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at leaat 
remember what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have we 
none of that forbearance to give one another, whiA we all so 
earnestly entreat from heaven? Can we. look for clemency 
or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward to 
show it to our own brethren ? 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and centention. In the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance thi-ough a false medium. The most 
inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo- 
mentous object; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. 

4 But after passion or pride has subsided, we look around 
in vadn for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded. The fabric, 
which our disturbed imagination had reared, ^otally disap- 
pears. But though the cause of contention iias dwmdled 
away, its Consequences remadn. We have alienated a friend ; 
we have imbittered an enemy ; w^ have sown the seeds of 
future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a momenti when i 
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of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, ^ 
which, of itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how little 
we have any prospect of gaining hy fierce contention ; but 
bow much of Uie true happiness of life we are certain of throit- 
ing away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, tl^ bitter 
waters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot be fore- 
seen; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their po«« ^ 
iouou3 effect, who first allowed them to flow. blaie. 

SECTION V. 

A suspicious Temper the s^rce of Misery to its Possessor^ 
AS a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
calamities in the world, -so it is the spring of certain misef7 
to the person who indulges it His friends will be few ; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. . Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour; and in return 
for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 

2 Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence^ and 
opeii f nmity, the suspicious temper Tfeelf is one of the worst 
evils which any man can sufier. If^'ih all fear ther^is tor- 
ment,'^ow miserable must be l6is state, wiio,^by living in 
perpetual jealousy^ lives in perpetual dreadV 

3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded' with spies, ene- 
mies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fret- 
fulness and ill humour, disgust at the world, and all the 
painful sensations of an irritated and imbittered mind.- 

4 So numerous and great are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, Cnat, of the two extremes, it is more eK- 
gib^ to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thinkine too well of others, than to suffer continual misery by 
Ai_'_«^ — always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 

1 upon, than never to trust Safety is purchased at 
► dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual Sot^ ' 
Iffi^ wi& oui* fellows. j 

: 6 This i% for the sake of living, «6 deprive ooradvOBoftbi 
oomibit of Ul^ The man of candour enjoys his 8ftua£k>B» ^ 
lAtttew It iB| V&h cheerfuLnMMjttui petoew Pni^te»G« ^ ^ 
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reetfl his ii^tercourse with the world/ aHd no hiack suspicions 
haunt his hours of res\ Accustomed to view the charaeters 
of his neighbours in the most favourable ligh^he is like one 
who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature, w^hich 
the eye rests with pleasure^^^ 

6 Whereas the suspicious man, having bis imac^nation 
filled with all the shocking forms of human falsehood, de- 
ceit, and treachery,. resemWes the traveller in the wilderness, 
who discerns no objects around hini, but such as are either 
• ^ dreary or terrible; caverns that yawn, serpents that hiss, 
and beasts of prey that howl. Buua^ 

SECTION VI. 

• • Comforts of Religion. 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youth and 
bfcauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired 
. In their health, depressed in th^ir fortunes, stript of their 
friends, their children, and perhaps Still more tender con- 
nexions. What resource can this world afford them? It 
presents a dark aAd dreary waste, through which there does 
not issue a single ray of comfort. 

2 Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
long experience of msLnkind, an experience very idifferent 
from what the ppen and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are taken 
away, when those for whom we labour are cut off from us ; 
those who animated, and vtho sweetened all the toils of life, 
r 3 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to tliose prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can #ann and fill the 
' heart I «speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manil^; whom misfortunes haHe^sodened, and perhaps ren- 
dered more delicately sensible ^ not of such as possess that 
iUipid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of Philosophy. 

4 It might therefore be expected, that those philoso)>her8, 
wly think they stand in no need thehiselves of the assistance 
of reli^on to support theur virtue, atAl who never feel tim 
tmuil of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to 
eoodder the very different situation of the rest of manldnd ; 
fiad aot oncWavour to deprive them of what habitf al f 
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if thej will not allow it to be nature, hae made necessary to 
' their morsJs and to their happiness. 

6 It might be expected, that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, 
who can lio longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
and tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
lieving them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and may 
render others very miserable, by making them doubt those 
truths, in which they were most deeply interested; but i^can 
coovey real good and happiness to no one IndividuaL 

GREGORY. 

SECTION VII. 

Diffidence of our Abilitiesy a mark of Wisdom. 
IT is a sure indication of good sense^to be diffident of it. , 
We then/ and not tiU then* are growing wise^^hen we be- ^ 
ffin to discern how w<^ an4 unwise we are. An absolute 
perfection of understanding, is impossible : he makes^the 
nearest approached to it,^ who has the sense \o discern, >apd 
the humility to acknowledgeQts imperfections.. ^^ 

2 Modest/ always, sits gracefully upon vouth: it covers 
a multitude of faults; and doubles the lustr^of evfery»virtue 
which it seems to hide: the perfections of men being like 
thoge flowers which appe^ more beautiful, when their leaves^ 
are a little ccTntracted and folded up^^tiian when they w-e fufl^ 
blowfly^d display themselves, without any reserve,"1to the 

vteWK ^ 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to . 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences; one sci- 
ence, however, there is, worth more than all the rest; and 
that is, the science of living well; which shall remain, when 
•* tongues shall cease," and "knowledge shall vanish away-" * 

4 As to new notions, aiid new doctrines, of which this age 
fe very fruitful, the^ time will come, when we shall have no 
pleasure in them: nay, the time shall come, when they riiaU 
be exploded, and would have been forgottfti, if they had not 
been preserved in those excellei^ books, wMch contain a 
confutation of them; like insects preserved for ages in am- ~ 
bar, which otherwise would soon have returned to Uie com- 
Hion mass of things. ' • 

5 But a firm beUef of Oiristiaidty, ianci a practice wntable 
to H, wfll support and faivigorate the mind to the last; and 
Biogt of ^, al hfll at thai important bouTi which mnrt de« 
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bide our hopes and apprehensions; and the wisdom which, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through hi9 
Jnerits, bnnc^ us thither. All our other studies and pm^uits, 
however different, ought to be subservient to, and centre in| 
this grand point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, hj being 
good in ourselves, and useful to the world. ' ekbdw 

SECTION vm. 

On Hie importance of Order in ilu dtstribution of our Thn^ 
TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by Ood : of which we are now the depositories, and 
are to render an account at the last That portion of it which 
he has allotted to us. Is intended partly for the concerns of 
Uiis world, partly for those of the next. Lejt each of these 
occupy, in the distribution of our tiine, that space which 
properly belongs to it. 

2 Let not the hours of hospitaHty and pleasure interfere 
with the dischai^ of our;iecessary affdrs ;\and let not what 
we call necessary affairs/encroach upon the tmie which is due 
io devotion. To eveiy thmg Uiere is a season/^and a time 
for every pV^rpose under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow wliat ought to be done to-dayy we overcharge the 
morro^ Vith a j^rden which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from can^g us along 
imoothly. 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions of ttie day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrmtli of the most buay life. The 
orderly arrangement of his Ume, is like a ray of light, which 
darts itself through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all thiqgs lie huddled together in one chaos, 

« which admits neither pf distribution nor review! 

4 The first recjuisite for inti^odacing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be Impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let tis conmder well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it files away. The bulk of men are in nothmg more 
e^ricious and inconsistent, than inAieir appreciation of time* 
^f?heii they think of it, as the measure of their continuance 
on earth, they highly prize k, and with the greatest amde^ 
seek to lengthen it out. ^ 

6 But when they view it in separate parceK they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it with ineonstderate 
-pabfoaiaii. Wiito tia»y ciwnyiaia tJMit fafii ja ahorty they ere 
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oftcR wishing^ its dUiereni periods at tm end* Coyetons of 
every other possession^ of tim^ <mly they are prodigaL They 
s^low every idle man to be master of this property, and maka 
everjT frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it 

6 Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are they laying up in store for themselves ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of coi^ 
fusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recalL 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises ttx 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 
clpse of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finishmg, when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, through not attending to its valup. Every thing in the 
life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is peribrmed 
aright, from not being performed in due season. ^ 

8 But he who is onierly in the distribution of his time, 
takes .the proper method /of escaping those manifold evils. 
He is^ justly said to redeenvthe timc^By pi^opw manage- 
ment he prolongs, it. He lives much in little ^ace ; more 
in a few years^^ah otiiers do in many. He can live to God 
and his own soul, and at the same tiihe, attend to aU the 
lawful interests of the present world. He looks back on the 
past, and provides for the future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are marked downjbr useful purposes, and their memory re» 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confu^on, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
which, he has no remembrance, or they are filled up widi so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
that though he remembers be has been busy, yet be can 
give no accoimt of the buaineaa which has employed him* 

BUklE. 

SECTION IX. 

7%e dignUy of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples. 
THE most excellent and honourable character whicbi can 
•dom a msu^i an* a Christian, is acquired by resiaOng tM 
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torrent of vice, and, adhering to the cause of God and rirtue, 
against a corrupted multitude. It wOl be found to hold in 
general, that they, who, in any of the great lines of life, 
have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, and 
acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices; and depart- 
ed, in several things, from the common ways of the world. y 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour/ 
than where religion' and morality are concerned^ In times 
of prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue 
and uncorrupted integrity in a public or a private causesi to 
stand firm by what is fair and jus^'amidst discouragements 
and opposition; despising groundless censure and reproachK 
^mpliance with public mannenv^lien they 



disdaining all ci 

are vicious and unlawful ^andjiever ashamed of the punc- 
tual discharge of every dutyfowards God and man/ this is 
what shows true greatness of spiritflind will force approba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude themselves, 
' 3 " This is the man," (Aeir conscience will obuge them 
to acknowledge,) << whom we are unable to bend to mean 
eondescensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to 
threaten him ; he rests on a principle within, which we can- ' 
not shake. To this man we may, on any occasion, safely ' 
commit our cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, 
or deserting his friend, or denying his fadth." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexibly virtue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 
peculiarly marked the characters of those in any age, who 
nave, shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven. 

6 He continued to " walk with God,** when the world 
apostatized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of 
him ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to 
heaven without seeing death. " Yea, speedily was he taken 
away, lest wickedness should have altered his understand^ 
ing, or deceit beguiled his sonl." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
88ve4t,'Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness ( and Ae de- 
stroying flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good 
man was called away ^ by a heavenly messenger^ from his 
devoted city. 

7 When " aU flesh had corrupted their way upon Oie 
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carthj'^then Uved Noah^a righteoiu manffand a preacher 
of righteousness^ He stood alone/ and was scoffed by the 
profane crew. But they- by the deluge, were swept ^jpyv: 
while on hin^Providence conferred fiie immortalJiOTrour. 
of being the restorer,^f a, better race, and the father of a new 
world^ Such exampTes as these,^and such honours confer- 
red by -God on them who withstood the midtitude of evil 
doers/should ofteri^be present to our mindau 
■ 8 Let us oppose them 'to the numbers oijow and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us; and when we are in 
faazai^ of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
thinking of those, who, in former thnes, shone like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining ia 
the kingdom of heaven, as die bnghtness of the firmament, 
for ever and ever* bi.ai&. 

SECTION X. 

The mortifications of Vice ^eater than tfiose of Virtue, 
THOUGH no condition of human life is free from unea 
siness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belongin 
to a sinful course, is far greater than what attends a course 
of well-doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we 
may be assured, that the world, whenever we try the ex 
change, will lay iqpon us a much heavier load. 

2 It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and 
deadly sorrow^ For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring, by introducing disorder into the heart. Those pas- 
sions wh|^ it seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect 
gratifications ; and thereby strengthens them for preying, in 
the end; on their unhappy victims. 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self- 
denial is coniBned to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Christ, must "take up his cross ;*^ 
and to him, assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive bur- 
den. Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; 
and where each clamls to be superior, it is impossible to 
gratify all> The predominant desire can only be indulged, 
ftt the expense of its rival. 

4 Ko mortifications which virtue exacts, are more revert* 
Qnui those which ambition imposes upon the love <^ ease, 
^tt^ upon interest, and covetousness upon van}ty«. Sdf« 
mfyij &erefofe, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; 
hilL wtth thi9 remarittble difference, tiiiat the passions which 

Ea 
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virtue requires us to mortify, it le;[id* to weaA^n; yurherev^f, 
those wmch vice obliges us to denj, it, at the same time, 
streugthens. The one dtmitushe? the pain of self-denial, bj 
modflkting the demands of passions ; the other increases it^ 
by rendering those demands imperious and violent. 

6 What distresst^s that occur in the c^m life of virtue, can 
be compared to those tortures ivhioh remorse of conscience 
inflicts on the wicked; to those severe humiliations, arising 
Irom gulH combined with misfortunes, which sink them to 
the dust ; • to those violent agitations of shame and disap* 
pointment, which sometimes drive them to the most fatal ex* 
tremities, and make them abhor their existence! How ofteni 
in the midst of those disastrous situations, inta which their 
crimes have brou^t them, have they execrated the seductions 
of vice; and, with bitter regret,, looked back to the day oi^ 
which they first forsook the path of innocence! blaib. 

SECTION XL 

On Cofitentment^ 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of then^ Ifit 
cannot remove the disquietudes ^arising from a man's mindj^ 
body^ or fortun^, it makes him easy under them. It has in«^ 
deed ^ kindly influence on the soul 'of man/in respect of 
every being to whom he stands relatedy^ y 

2 It extinguishes all murmur, repining, 8^d ingratitude/ 
towards that Being who has allotted bim ftis part to act In 
this worlds It destroys all inordinate ambition, i^ every 
tehdendy to corruption/with regard to the communujr whereii 
he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation/and a 
perpetual serenityto all his thoughts. ^ 

3 Among ^he many methods which might be made use of 
foi: acquiring this 'vi^e,^ shall mention only the two follow- 
ing.^ First of all^a man shpuld always c cmsi der how much 

lie haSs^more than h^e wants 1 and secondly^ ^Qw much mora 
,unh2mp)r he might be than hfe^ really is^ "^ 

I 4 First, a man should always coi&iw how much he has 
, mor^ than he wants* ^ I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply winch Aristippus made to one, who condoled with hkn 
upoA tiie loss of a farm: ^*^Whjr,'^ said he, <«I have three 
(anna still, and you have but one ; so t)iat I 0)ight rathAT l» 
he afflld^ for jou^ tihan y ott for q^*^ 

J* 
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5 On the contrQuy, fooUsb men are more vfi to consider 
what they have lost, dian i^hat they possess ; and to fix their 
eyes upon those Vho are richer tl^n themselves, rather than 
those who are under greater difBcuItie?. All the real plea^ 
Bures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow con^iass ; bul 
It is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward^ 
and straimng after one who has got the start of them in weakb 
and honour. 

6 For this reason, as none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want, there are few rich men 
in any of the politer nations^ but among the middle sort ot 

Cople, who keep their wi^ea within their fortunes, and 
ve more wealth tha^ they know h<iw to enjoy. 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pov* 
erty; and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of ac«> 
quiesclng in the solid pleasures of Ufe, they endeavour to ouU 
vie one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense 
have at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly 
game that is playing over their heads; and» by contracting^ 
their desires, they enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. 

_§^Tbe truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary plea- 
sures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great souree 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man^s 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it; and naturally sets himself to sale' to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness; but told 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, . 
"Content is natur^ wealth," says ^crates; to which 1 
shall add} luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 I shall therefore recommend to the consideration ef 
those who are always aiming ' at sup^uoua and imaginary 
eiyoymenta, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 

• their desires, an excellent saying of Bion, the nhilosopher^ 
ttamely, " That no man has so much eare, as ne who eik* 
deavours after the most happiness.'^ 

11 In the second place, eveiy one ought te reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he realfy^ \»» Thefbis 

* conaidecation took in all those who are aufiteient^ pm- 
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rided with the means to make themselves easy; this regards 
Buch as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune. 
These may receive great alleviation, from such a comparison 
as the unhappy person may make between himself and 
others ; or between the misfortune which he suffers, and 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

12 I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upor^ 
breakhig his' leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the stand*, 
ers by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. Ta 
which, since I am got into quotations, give me leave to add the 
saying of an old philosopher, who, after having invited som« 
of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by a person that 
came into the room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood before him : " Every one," says he, ^* has his ca- 
l«.nity ; and he is a happy man Uiat has no greater than this. '^ 

13 We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of 
doctor Hanunond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complicatioa of distempers, when he bad 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was not the 
stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not both 
these distempers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity^* 
which Could efTectually produce in the mind of inan, the vir- 
tue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make u* 
contented with our condition, many of the present philoso-. 
pbers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 
out being able to make ,any alteration in our circumstances ; 
•thers that whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
necessity, to which superior beings themselves are subject ; 
while others, very gravely, tell the man who is miserable^ 
that it is necessary he should be so, to ke^ep up the harmony 
of the umverse; dud that the scheme of Providence would 
be troubled and perverted, were he otherwise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
aiUsfy a man. They may i^ow him that his discontent is 
unreasonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve it. 
They rather give despsdr than consolation. In a word, a 
man might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus dUt 
to his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not feteh 
hhn agun: '<It is for that very reasoni" said the emperor. 
^» that I grieve.*^ 

16 On the contmjr, rel^^on bean « more tender fgati 
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to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his conditicm: nay, it sho^s him, that 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, wiU naturally end in 
the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because it 
•an make him happyhereafler. addison. 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and Riches afford no ground for Envy. 
OF air the grounda of en^ ^among men,- superiority in 
rank And fortune^ is m^ most generaE Hen^^ the msdig- 
nity wich the poor commonly beay to me rich, as engross- 
ing to themselves 411 the comforts of life^^Hence the evil , 
eye^ith which persons of inferior stationl&crutinize those ^' . 
whojire above ^em Jn rankv and if they approach^to that 
rank; their' env^ is gbnerally strongest against such a» are 
just one step higher th^ themselves^ 

2 Alasl/my friend^ all this envious _, disquietude^ which 
agitates the world/ arises from a deceitful figure which im- 
poses on the public ^e\^ False colours m'c hungout : the 
real state of men is not what it seems,to Be, Tl^^>rder of 
society 'requires a d^inction of ranks io take pl^ce \ but in 
point of happiness, all men come much nearfer to equality 
than is commonly ima^edj and the circumstances which 

^form any materia^ difference of happiness among them, are 
hot of that nature- T^Jiibi) rende^fs them grounds of envy. 

3 The poor man possesses not^t Js true, some of the con- ^ 
veniencea and pleasures ^of the rich; but,^in fetum, ne is free 
from many' embarrassments, to which they are subject. By 
the simplicity and uniformity of his lij^, he is delivered irom 
that variety of cares, which perplex those v/ho have great 
affairs to manage,^intricate plans^ to pursue/and many enemies^^ 
p^hapss to encouhter^Q the pursuit*^ 

4 Li the tranquillity of his small habitation, and private fs^ 
mily,' he enjoys a peace which is often unknbwn at courts. 
The gratifications of nature, which are always the most sati»» 
factory, are possessed by him to theur full extent; and if he 
be a stranger to th^ refined pleasures^ of the wealthy/he is 
unacquamtecji^ also with the desire of '±em, and by conse« 
quence, feels no want, 

-v^ 6 His plaJR meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish pitv- 

'%abfa^igher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 

bunS^QUs banquet. His sleep is more sound; his health 

inoTiSi: firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless- 

^l^98i are, His accustomed employments or labours are not 
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more oppresave to bim, than the labour of attendance on 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amusements, the veiy weight of idleness, frequentlj are to 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, 
al) the enjoyments of domestic society, all the gadet/ and 
cheerfulness of an-easy mind, are as open to him as to thoise 
of the highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of 
titles, (he appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing, 
for a short time, to the great; but, become fanuliar, they 
are soon forgotten. — Custom effaces their impression. They 
sink into the rank of those ordinary things which daily re- 
cur, without raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discon- 
tent and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fsurly. 
When we think of the enjoyments we want, we should think 
also of the troubles from which we are free. If we allow 
&eir just value to the comforts we possess, we shall find rea- 
son to rest satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an 
qpulent and splendid condition of fortune. Often, did we 
know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of 
those whom we now envy. blaib. 

SECTION XIIL 

Ptdimce under Provocations, our Interest as well as Duty. 

THE wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. — 
Uniformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him 
from another; and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, Uieir tempers will often 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse; will jar, and mterfere with 
each others 

2 Hence, in every station, the highest as wdl as the low- 
est, and ip every cpndition of life — ^public, private, and do- 
mestic—occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are 
provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of those with 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifference 
or neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the haughtinees of a 
tnperior, or the Intolenlt befaaviotir of one in lower sti^en. 
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3 Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other oceap- 
ring, whicl^ serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit. Of ,, 
course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. ^Servants, neigh- 
bours, friends, spouse, and children, all, throu^ the unre- 
strained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and vexation to him. In vain is affluence : in vain are health 
and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
his mind, and poison ' his pleasures. His very amusements 
&re mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagineli 
himself to receive, are really in themselves; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffeiing them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, 
which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy: and 
and how much he puts it into the power of the most insignia- 
cant persons to render him miserable. 

6 "But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, "that he 
is to possess the insensibili^ of a stone ? How is it possible 
for human nature to tendure so many repeated provocations? 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour?" My 
brother! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonab^ 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, offences must come* 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos-, . 
phere, and a clear sky, that no' clouds were ever to rise, and 
no winds to bloT^, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless 
and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with which the paths of human lifb are 
beset He /only, who can hold his course amotig them with 

Cience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what 
must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment^ 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few sum 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm wHl, of ittolf^ 
We subsided ; the cause of our present impatienee and die* 
iMMmce will be utterly foilgotten. Can we not, then^ a)ali» 
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clpate this, hour of calmness to oursekes ; and begin to enjoj 
tbe peace which ii will certainly bring ? 

8 If others have behaved improperiy, let us leave them to 
tbeir own folly, without becoming die victims of their caprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, in this 
exercise of it, cannot be too tnuch studied by all who wish 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of a 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is- the en. 
joyment .of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our Wishes Recommended. 
THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origi- 
aaily formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, 
it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, 
after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Henco/ that restlessness which {)revails so generally 
among mankind.,^ Hence/lhat disgust of pleasure^which 
they have fried 1^Jhat pas^n^^for novel^ ^^tiiat ambition of 
rising tol^ome de^ee of eminence^r felicitw of which^they 
have formed to themselves an indistmct idea. AH which^may 
be considered as indications of a certain native^ origmal great- 
ness in the human soul>^welling beyond the lihiits of its pre- 
sent condition, 4nd poiming to the higher objects for which 
it was made«^ Happy, if ti&ese latent remains of our primi- 
tive state, served to (Srect our wishes towards their proper 
destination^ and to lead us mto the path of true blissl 

3 But in this daricand bewildered state^ the aspirii% ten- 
dencT of our naturef^,unfo»tunately talces an opposite direc- 
tk>ii, and fee^s a Very- misplaced ambition. The flattering 
a4)pearances^hich here preseni^emselve)H;o senseV^e dis- 
tinctions which fortune confer^the advantages ara plea- 
sures which we imagine the world lo be capable of bestowing,'^ 
fiil up the ultimate wish of most men.. These are the objects 
which eogross theur solitary musmgs, an(f stimulate theur ac- 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate 
the industry df the iniddle aged, and often keep aHve the 
passions of the old, until the very close of tife* 

4 Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wle^ine t^ 
W freed £rom whatever is ^sagreeable^ wad%(S obtaSa afuJUr 
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enjojment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipita- 
ting ns into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

6 If we suffer our fancy to Sreate to itself worlds of ideal 
happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let 
moderation begin its reign, by bringing within reasonable 
bounds ^e wishes that we form. As soon as they become 
extrav&gant, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 iTou have strayed, my friends, from the rofiid which con- 
ducts to felicity; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
yoiir souls, in allowing your Irishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
ima^nation roves in a land of shadows. * Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
sion of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

7 Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attamed to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes' as- 
pire 1 Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns greW ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 With all tha^t is splendid and shining in the world, it is 
decreed that there should mix many, deep shades of woe. 
On the* elevated situa^ons of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below. Retreat, then, from 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational anc( attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness. Remember, and admire the wisdom of 
Agur's petition : " Remove far from me vanity and lies. 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny the^ ; and say, 
who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor and steal, amd lake the 
nane of my God in vain/' bxoisu^ 
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SECTION XV. 

Omniscience mid Omni2)resence of the Deity, the Somtce cf 

Consolation to good men, 

1 WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety of colours which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
iaded away and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one'ailer another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 

/Hilton takes notice of; and t)pened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, aikd disposed 
among sofler lights, than that which the sun had before dis- 
covered to me. 

3 As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 

' self fell into it in that reflection : " When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which tliou hast prdained ; what is man,that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of njan, that thou regardest him !" 

4 In the same manner, when I considered that infinite host 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically ,'' of suns^ which 
were theil^hining upon me ^^ith those innuhierable sets ol 
planets or worldiywhich werehioving round their respective 
suns ;^when I still enlarged the {dea,\and supposed another 
heaven of suns and worlds^ rising still above this which I 
discovered >;: and these still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of lummariesy<vhich are planted at so great a distance* 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as th<5 > 
stars do to me: in short, while I pursued this thought,' I 
could not but reflect on that little insignificant figure which I 
myself bore amidst the immensity of God's works, 

5 W«re the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the host of planetsfry worlds that move about him, ut- 
terly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be missed, 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
tLi^ poflsess is so exceeding little in compariaoa of the whole. 
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it would scarcely make a blank in the creation. Hie cnasm 
would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possible there may be Such a sense in our- 
selves hereafter, or in ^creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. By the help of glasses, we see many 
stars which we do not discover with our naked eyes ; and 
the finer our telescopes are, the greater still are our discoveries. 

6 Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us, since their first creation. There is 
no question that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

7 To return, therefore, to my fiist thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
under his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter, 

8 In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I<;onsidered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to many difierent objects at the 
same time. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others^ This imperfection which wc 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they arc , 
creatures ; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The presence of every created bemg is confined to a cer- 
tain measure of space ; and, consequently, his observation is ^ 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in ^hich * 
We move, and act, and understand, is of a wider circum- 
ference to one creature than another, according as we rise 
one above anodier in the scale of existence. But the widest 
of these our spheres, has its circumference^ 

10 When,, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, 
we are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in our^ 
selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it 
to tiiM, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 

'reason indeed assures us, that his attributes ate infinite ; 
jt)Ut the poorness, of our concepttons Is iuchy ^iftt h isamiot 
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forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates^ till our 
reason comes again to our Succour, and throws down all 
those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and ara 
natural to the mind of man. 

11 We shall therefore utterly extinguish thia melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the multi- 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

12 If we consider him ih his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actilates, and supports, the ' whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him- 
There is nothing he has made, which is either so distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, that he does not essentially re- 
side in it. His substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13 It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to 
move out of one place into another; or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, 
to speak of him in the language of the old philosophers, he is 
a Being whose centre^ is every where, and his circumfe- 
rence, no where. 

14 In. the second place, he is omniscient as well as om- 
nipresent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and na- 
turatlly flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every part 
of which he is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the body, and should it 
with one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 
creation ; should it for millions of years continue its pro- 
gress through infinite space, with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed b^ the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In tiiiis consideration of the JUmighty's omnipresence 
and onmiscienc^ every uncomfortable thought vanishes. 
He cannot but regawi every thing that has being/especially 
such of his creaturcs^ho fear they are not regarded^by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that ajoxiety of heart 
in particular^^hich ia^ apt to trouble them on^this occasion ; 

\ " ^ 
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forxra it is impossible he should overlook any of his cf ea- 
iwi^Ao^e pay be confidentnhat he regards with an eye of 
mercy^ose who endeavour to recommend tbemselvies to his 
noticcS/sold,^ an unfeigned humility of heart^ink themselves 
unworth^^at he ^ould be mindfid of them. addison, 

CHAPTER IV. 
ABGUMEjrrATIVE PIECES.'' 

SECTION L 

Happiness is founded in Rectitude of Conduct. 
ALL men pursue goodw and would be happy/ if thejr 
knew how ^ not happy for minutes^ and miserable forhoursY 
but happyf it possible/ trough ®v®rj^Wt of their existencekc 
EitheiS^therefoc^, there is a good « this steady, durable-^ 
kin^or there & not. If not> then all good must oe trany 
fientj^and uncertain\smd if so^^ an object of the lowe^ valued 
which can little deserve ouruttention or inquiry^ 

2 But if there be a better good, such a good as we are 
seeking, like every other thing, it miist be derived from some 
cause ; and that cause must either be external, internal, or mix- 
ed ; in as much as, except these three, there is no other possi- 
ble. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external cause; since all derived from externals mu9t 
fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

3 By the same'^rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external will propor- 
tionably destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause intemal---the very cause which we have supposed, 
when we place the sovereign good in mind in rectitttde of 

eouduct. HARRIS. 

SECTION 11. 

Virtue and Piety Man^ 8 Highest Interest. 
1 FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded e^ry 
way by an immense, unknown ^expansion. — ^Where an I ? 
What sort of place do I inhabit! Is it exactly accomodated 
ia every instance to my convemence? Is there no ezceas df 
cold, none of heat, to dflend ijhe ! Am I never annoyed by 
animals, either of my own, on a different kind? Is every 
Mi^ subservient to me, ai though I ha^ ordered aU myietf f 
K<o— Aotbiag \fke it— the farfliest from it poanble. 

F2 , 
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2 The woiU appears not, then, orig^nallf made for the 
private 'convenience of me alone? — ^It does not But is it 
not possible.so to accomodate it, by my own particular In- 
dustry? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What con- 
sequence then follows; or can there be any other than this ? 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can 
never have existence. 

3 How then must I determine ? Have I no interest stt all? 
If I htwe not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why 
no interest? Can I be contented with none but one separate . 
and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and 
justice are my interest; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my interest; without some portion of which, not 
even thieves can maintain society. 

6 But, farther still — I stop net here — ^I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own nei^bbourhood, my own nation,..ta 
Ihe whole race of mankind, as dl:^ersed throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and tetters, by 
that common nature of which we all participate ? 

6 Again — ^I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, 
in this view, to the very earth itself? to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the ^mea and 
seasons ever uniformly pass on? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment; so absolutely do I depend on this coniv 
mon general welfare. What, then, have I to do, but to en- - 
lai^ virtue into piety? Not only honour and justice, and fdiat 
I owe to man, are my interest, but gratitude also; acfpiies- 
cence, re«gnation« adorationi and all lowe to this great pdi* 
tjr^ and its great Qovemery ^nr commpn Parent uumm 
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SECTION nL 

Hie Injustice of an Uncharitable SpiriL 

A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only ineoA* 
sistent with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also ui 
itself, unreasonable and unjust. . In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two things are 
especially requisite ; information and impartiality. But such 
^ts are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, 
full information, the grounds 09 which they proceed are fre- 
qLtendy the most slight and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inqu^ 
sitive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
a Heal incident, which rumour, in carrying it along, has ex* 
aggerated and disguised, supplies them with materials of con- 
fident assertion, and decisive judgment.^ From an action 
Aey presently look into the heart, and infer the motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole character. ' 

3 Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Aiiy man who 
attends to what passes within himself, may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character is; and what 
a variety of circumstances must be taken into the account, in 
order to estimate^ it truly. No single instance of conductf 
^atever, is sufficient to determiae it. 

4 As from ons worthy action, it were c^dulity, not chari- 
ty/to conclude a person to be free from all vice/^so from 
one which is censurable, it is pecfi^y unjus^ inf%rthat th« 
author of it is without coflsciencef^^d ^ithom merit^ If w« 
knew all the attendm^ circumst^n^es^it might appear in an 
excusable light v nay^, perhapsy'^nder a commendable fonon 

JThe motives of me actor may have been entirely difierent ' 
from those which we ascribe to him xjtnd where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design; he may nave been prompted by 
conscience and mistaken principle. 

V 5 Admitting the action to have been in every view crimi 
nal, lie may have been hurried into it through inadvmtencj ' 
and surprise. He may have suicerely repented; and tfaa 
wtuous prinmple may have now regained its full vigour. ^ 
Peri^ps uiiB'was the comer d* frailty; jthe quarter on wbleli ' 
he lay open ta the iacuroona of tempUuox^f while the othit 
afSBiMg ofhiii heart were firmly goaroed by coa s ci^n o e , ^ 
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6 It is therefore e^ddenf!^ that no part of the government 
of temper deserves attention more^ fiian to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, )and open to candour^and 
humanity ia judging of otiiers^ The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite, 
spirit. BLAJB. 

SECTION IV.^ 

^^^%e J\fi8fortunea of Men mostly ckargeMe on thenuelvet. 

WE find man placed in a world, where Jie has by no meam 
the: disposal of the events that .happen. Calamities somd^ 
Iknes befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is left thenf^ but 
to acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand of Heaven. 
For such vbitations of trial; many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 

2 But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, 
yet they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sor- 
rows that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, 
for the source of which we must look to another quarter. 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or in the circum- 
stances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life; they envy the condition^ of others; 3iey repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the R^ler of the wQrld. 

3 Fidl of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
eonstitution. ^But let us ask him, whether he can, fairl/ and 
honestly, assign no cause for this but th^ unknown decree of 
heaven t Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and al- 
ways observed the niles of virtue and sobriety 1 Has he been 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? .-If 
now he is only paying the price of his formrjr, perhaps nil 
forgotten indvdgencies, has he any title to complain, as if htt 
were suffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis- 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance atid sensuality, and with the children of vicious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish 
there, we should find the proportion of innocent sufferers to 
l>e small. We should see faded youth, premature old age, 
and the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of 
multitudes, who, in one way or other, have brou^t those 
crild ^B themaelvM ; while ^et ibkae mar^ of vice tad 
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follj, have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of mvOf j 
and to " fret against the Lord." 

5 But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another J* 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which 

you suffer, and the discouragements under which you la- 
bour ; of the crosses, and disappointments, of which your 
life has been doomed to be full. Before you give too much 
scope to your discontent, let me desire you to refle<|jftppar- 
;<dally upon your past train of life. W^'*^' 

6 Have not sloth or pride, ill temper, or sinful passidnft, 
•misled you often from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improving thoie 
opportunities which Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your state ?^ If you have chosen to indulge 
your humour, or yoiur taste, in the gratifications of indolence 
or pleasure, can you complain because others, in preference 
to you, have obtained those advantages which naturally be- 
long to useful labours, and honourable pursuits? 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, perh aps 
youi* characters, involved you in embarrassments, or sJ||k 
yOu into neglect? It is an old saying, that every man is die^ 
artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is cert^dii, that 
the world seldom turns wholly against a man, imless through 
his own fault. " Religion is," in general, "profitable unto 
all things." 

8 Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tem- 
per, and prudence, have ever been found the surest road to ^ 
prosperity; and where men fail of attaining it, their want of 
success is far oftener owing to their having deviated from that^ 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. 
Some, by being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Others, by being fickle and changeable, are distrusted by alL 

9 The case commonly is, that men seek tO' ascribe their ^ 
disappointments to any cause, rather than to their own mis- 
conduct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
them to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them 
into vices; their vices into misfortunes; and in their misfor- 
tunes they "murmur against Providence." ^ 

10 They are- doubly unjust^owards their Creator. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to thdr own % 
diHgence^ rather than to lM«t>les6ing;^and in their adven^/;^ 

\ - • ^ 
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they impute their distresses to his providence,^noF to thefap 




7 V- ' ilser^ma&s the author to himselfx^ 

11 When, from^e condition oi individuals, we look ' 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meet with mor^ 

- proofs^^^the truth of this assertion. ^We see ^eat societies 
of m^iai frtt in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults^and 
civfl'^HPfanotion^ We see mighty armies going forth, in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with, 
blood, and to fill the air vnth the cries of widows and^ . 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable world ' 
is exposed. 

12 But are « these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to 
God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 

^ blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions 1 Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vides of princes, to the 
quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
het us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
^^■pndence, and let us think only of the << foolishness of man." 
''^";^ Did maa control his passions, «and form his conduct 
according to the dI6fetes ' of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human 
societies would live in ordei',^harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance, 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view of 
his own perverseness ; but let not his << heart fret against the 

Lord." BLAIR* 

SECTION V. 

On dirinterested Friendship. 

I AM informed that certain Greek writers*/ (philosophcrs^,.,^^ 

it seeqfis, m the opinioa^of their countrymen,/have advanced 

■ome very extraordio^ positiojas r^ating to friendship^ as^x 

Indeed, what 8Ubjeo<f is there/ which these subtle geniuses' 



have not tortured W5ith their sophisti^i 

2 The authors u> whom 1 refeivaissuade.tl^ur disciples 
from entering into any strong attachments^ unavoidal^Iy 



creating 8U|£mumerary disquietudes to those who engagsi'^ 
them^^4tnc^s even^ man has more than su^cient to caO 
forth ms mlkitudeHa the course of bis own^alrC^ ^ • 
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weakness^^ej contend; anxiously to involve himself in the 
concerns of others.^ . 

3 They recommend Jt abe^in all connexions of this xind^ 
to hold the hands of unibn extremely loose ^fso a^ always to ' 
have it in oge's power io straiten, or relax tnem, as circum- 
stancesianffsituations^ shall render most expedient They 
addf^as a capital article of their doctriiie/that "ta live ex- 
empt from cares^is an essential ingrediient to con^t^ute hit- 
man happiness /^ but an ingredient, however, Mvmch he 
who voluntarily distresses himself witl^ cares^in which he 
has no necessary and personal, interest/ must n^ver hqpe to 
possessj?' ^ 

4 I have been told likewi9e,v that there is another set of 
pretendedphilosophers/'of the same country^whose tenets 
concerning this subject^^are of a still more^^liberal and un- 
generouacast. The proposition ^hich they attempt to estab- 
lish^ is^^tnUt ''" Triendshipk is an affair of selWnterest entirely^ 
and that the proper motiv^ for engaging'in i^'is,'norin order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent aifectionSy'but for the be- 
nefitof that assistance and support Which are to be derived 
firomJhe>connexion.'<J ^ ... 

5 Accordingly they assert^.'that those persons are^rilosf 
disposed to have recourse ^aiixiliar} aliiances^f thisitmd/ 
who are least qualified by nature^ or ibrtune^'^to depend upon 
their own^trength and powers s^^ {^weaker sex/for instance/ 
being geperally mor^ inclined to engage in friendships "than 
the male part N^f oui^ species k and those who are depressed 
by indigence^, or labouring under misfortunes^ tban the 
fjrealthy'and the proeperousiy 

6 Excellentvand obliging^ sages, these^' undpubtedljr| To 
itrike out the fnendly affections froth the moral world, w^uld 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural ; e^ch of them 
being the source of the best md most grateful satisfactions^ 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of men* But I should 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boasted exempt 
tioQ from care, which they promise their disciples, justiy 
amounts to ? aft exemption flattering to self-love, I confess \ 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should b« 
rejected wilh the utmost disddn. 

' 7 For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in aay 
jbttdable action, or to be discouraged from persevering in H, 
1^ an apprehension of the trouble and solicitacte with which 
1^ may probably be attended* ^ 

3gle 
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8 Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, i{ 
it be right to avoid every possible means that may be produc- 
Kve of uneasiness ; for who j that is actuated by her princi- 
ples, can observe the conduct of an opposite character, with- 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction? 

9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow- 
ardice, or of villany 1 It is an essential property of every 
well-constituted mind, to be affected vrith pain, or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with tnie 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
son can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breast ? 

11 Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what differ- 
ence will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away, then, with 
those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as harden- 
ing the soul agamst all the sofler impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments; and his heart expands with joy, or 'shrinks 
with sorrow, as cpod or ill fortune accompanies his. friend. 
Upon the whole J^e^, it may fairly be conclijded^that,'^ 
in the case of virtue^ so in that of friendsh!p;^those painful 
sensations which mav, sometimes be produced by the one>. as 
well as by the otherjare equally insimficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms*,^ 

13 They who insist that Utility is the first and prevailing 
motivej^>which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships^** appear to me to divest the association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle^ For, to a mind rightly dis- 
posed, it is not so much the benefits received, as &e affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that gives di^m their best 
and most valuable recommendation. 

14 J^ is 80 far indeed from being verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ^imi- 

^ cable alliances, that on the contrary, it is observable, thai 
fione have been more distinguished in their friendships tl\an 
thos« wboss power and opidence, but above all, whose supe- 
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rior virtue, (a much firmer support,) have raised them above 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of others. 

15 Thi^ true distinction, then, in this question, is, that "al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of friendship." Those selfish sen- 
sualists, therefore, who^ lulled in the lap of luxury, presume 
to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to attention ; 
as they are neither qualified by reflection, nor experience, 
to be competent judges of the subject. 

16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, which this world can 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love, or by 
whom he should be beloved? This would be to lead the 

» wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual 
suspicions, and alarms, passes his miserable days, a stranger 
to every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded from the 
heart-felt satisfactions of friendship. 

MelmoWa translation of Cicero^s Lodius* 

SECTION VL 

On the Immortality of the SouL 

1 WAS yesterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods ; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running 
over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish this 
great point; which is the basis of morality, and tha source ot 
all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can arise in the 
heart of a reasonable creature. 

2 I consider those several proofs drawn — First, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriality ; 
which, though not absolutely necessary to the eternity of itsdu« 
ration, has, I think, been evinced almost to a demonstration. , 

3 Secondly/ from its passions and sentiments k as pai^ 
ticularly /from its love of existence : its horror of annihila- 
tion 4^ and its hopea of immortality^ with that secret satis- . 
faction^hich it finds in the practice of vixtue/ and that unea-, 
Binesa which follows tipon the commission of vice. Thirdly^ 
from the nature of the Supreme Being^ whose justice, good- 
ness, ^isdom^^ and veracity, are ajl^conbemed in this point. 

4 But amoi^ thesoyand other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of flie soul, there is one dra^n from the perpetual 
progress of the sou^ to its perfectioir,^ without a possibility 
of ever arriving at it i which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have sec^ opened a^d improved by others who have writteo 

G- 
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on this sabject, though it seems to me to carry ti very great 
weight with it. * 

6 How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
•vhich is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing, 
almost as soon as it is created ) Are such abilities made for ' 
no purpose? A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments he 
is capable of ; and were .he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is at present. 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could ima^ne she might fall away in- 
sensibly, and drop at once into a state of ahmhilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress' 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfectiour to perfec- 
tion, after having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator,^and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

7 Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent 
Into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
aimself with a successor, and immediately "quits his post to 
make room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, 
but to deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our use, and which 
can finish their business in a short life. 

8 The silk- worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full pleasure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, estaj^lish 
his soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose 1 Can he delight in the production of such abortive in^* 
telligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
nhver to be gratified 1 

9 How can Ive find thaA wisdom which shines through all 
his works, inr the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nurse;y for the next ; and without believing 
Liat the several generations of r^tionad creiatures, which rise 
li^ and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re. 
ceiva their fin»t rudiments of existence here, and afterwards 
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to be transplanted into a moire friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength; to con- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glo- 
ry, and brighten to all eternity; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay,' it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautify- 

- mg in his eyes; and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

1 1 Methinks this- single consideration of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; nay, 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection as 
much as she now falls short of it It is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and hy that means preserves his distance 
and .superiority in the scale of being ; yet he knows that, 
how high soever the station is of which he stands possessed 
at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to 
it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory. , 

12 With what astonishment and veneration/may we , look 
into our own soukLwhere there are such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge/such inexhausted sources of perfection^ 
We know not yet what we shall be ; ^nor will it ever enter inta 
the heart of man, to conceive the g^ory that will be always in 
reserve for him. The souK considered with its Creator, is 

• like one of those mathematical lines^^that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity/without a possiMJity of touching iti^ 
. and can there be a thought so transportin^as to consider our- ' 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
ard not only of perfectioi^but of happiness} addisok. 
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CHAPTER T. 
r -, DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



- SECTION I. 

The Seasons. 
AMONG the great blessing^and wondere of the creation. . 
may be classed the regularities of times/and seasons^ Im- 
mediately after tjie flpodfthe sacred promise was made to-^ 
man^hat seed-time and harvest, cold^and heat, summeg 
and wmter^ay^d night, should continue-^to the verv cMr 
of all things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, 
the rotation is constantly presenting us with some useful and 
agreeable alteration ; and all the pleasing noveltv of life 
arises from these natural changes-y nor are we lessandebte/ 
to then/for many of its solij^omfortSw 

2 It has been frequently me task of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
veniences of every change; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
since the blessing which every mouth brings along with it, is 
a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that Providence, 
which regulates the gloried of the year. We glovf as we 
contemplate ; ^e feel a propensity to adore/whibt we enjoys 

3 In the time of seed-sowing, it i^the season of confidence : 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
earth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Sprin"^ 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
was before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The labourer observes the change, and antici- 
pates the harvest; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence; while the man of contemplation 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flow- 
ers, and promises of plenty; nor returns to his cottage til' 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh the 
liarvest, when the large vnsh is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury 
of abundance. 

4 The powers of language are unequal to the desciription 
of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature : sun and 
■hade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody^ 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
delightful. The division of light and darlmess, is one of tha 
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kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and nigfat 
yield us contrary blessings ; 'and, at the same time, assist 
each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. 
Amidst the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
sleep ? Ai^dst the gloom of darkness, how could we labour? 
^ 5 How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division! 
The hours t)f light are adapted to activity ; and those of 
darkness, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and na- 
ture prepare us for the pillow; and by the time that the 
morning returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile« 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself; and every 
moment affords some interesting innovation. melmouth. 

SECTION II. 

The Cataract of J^Tiagara, in JS'orth America* 
THIS amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; 
and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this place, 
by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness 
of tiie scene. 

2 A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, b here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
that rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a mile 
broad ; and the rocks, where it grpws narrower, are four 
hundred yards over. . 

3 Their direction is not straight acros^but hollowing in- 
wards^e a horse<;shoe: so that the catarac^N^hich bends'' to 
the shape^ the ooStacle, rounding inwards,^j3resents a kind 
of tiieatre^e most tremendou^/in nature^ Just in the mid- 
dleof this circular wall of waters, /'a lit&e island^ that has 
braved the fury of the current; presents pne of its points^and 
divides the stream at top into two parts ( but they unite again 
long before they reach the bottom. 

4 The noise of the fall is heaixJ" at the distance of several 
leagues Sv suid the fury of the waters^ at the termination of 
their fall,^is inconceivable. The- hashing produces a mist^' 
that 'rises to the very cloudy and which forms almost beau- 
tifbl iraiinbowf when the sun shines. It will be readily sup- 
posed, that such a cataract entirely dMrovs the navigation ol 
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^e stredm ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes, as it is 
said, have ventured down it with safety.* goldsmith. 

SECTION ni. 

The Grotto of ^ntiparos. 

OF all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto 
of Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated 
cavern was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, 
about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsidera- 
ble island of the Archipelago. 

2 " Having been informed," says he, "by the 'natives of 
Parqs, that, in the little islax^ of Antiparos, which^ lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the mouth of a cavern in that place it was resolved tliat 
we (the Trench consul ajid himself) should pay it a visit. In 
pursuance of this resolution, after we had landed on the 
island, and walked about four miles through the midst of 
beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid 
cavern, which, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered 
boldly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
the supposed statue of the giant presented itself to our view, 
We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion, forriied by the water dropping from the roof of 
the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which their 
fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were in- 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode. As we jproceeded, new wonders of- 
fered themselves; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some green; 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo- 
ments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement." 

* This venturing d<ran in tafety^ is a report- bearing upon its front its own reftrta- 
t40D :, that it ever should have found a place in the brain or the boolc of the el^ant 
hist«ffian, i» ^ matter of surprise. Canoes and other vessels, with passengers, are, 
indeed, sometimes unfortunately drawn down the awful declivity, but seldom a ve#- • 
tage of either is ever afterwards seen. The sturdy mountain oalc, and the towering 
pine, frequently take tlM tUtperaU Uap^ and forever disappear. B dt 
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6 " We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one comer of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening qf about three feet wide, 
which Seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we made an eiroeri- 
ment, by throwing ^own some stones, which rumbling adong 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at 
last quashed in a bed of water. 

6 In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner, who, by the promise of a good reward, 
ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into. this narrow aper- 
tiu-e. After continuing within it for abou^t a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
of white spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate. — 
Upon being informed 'by him that the place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, J ventured in with bin)/, about fifty 
paces, ^ixiously and caiftiously descending^ by a steep and 
dangerous way.\ 

7 Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) stifl 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our de- 
scent, our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening; and, descending one after another, we at 
last saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of 
the cavem*J' 

SECTION IV. 

The Grotto ofAntiparoSy continued. 

« OUR candles being now all lighted upj and the whole 
place completely illuminated,aiever could the eye be pre- 
sented -with a more glitterin^or a more magnificent scene-v 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, tomsparent a^ glass, 
yet solid as marbl^. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 
and noble ceiling ;\ the sides were regularly formed with 
spars; and the wholfe presented the^dea of a magnificent 
theatre, Qluminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

2 The^ floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars,. ai\d other ob* 
ject^, appeared, as if nature had designed to mock the curi- 
osities of art. Our voices, upon speaking or singing, weiw 
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redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of 
1 gun, the noise and reverberations were almost deafening. 

3 In the midst of this grand sgnphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objects represented the customary ornaments of this rite. 

4 Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope; I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, being com- 
posed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and into which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed; 
one of which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so oblitera- 
ted by time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed 
to import, that One Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whedier he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." — This account 
of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature. goldsmith. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquahe at Cutanea, 
ONE of the earthquakes mbst particularly described in his- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to 
a circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly 

' affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than in the valleys. 

2 Its motions were sa rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil- 

. low. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; and 
no fewer than fifty-four cities, with an incredible number of 
villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. The 
city of Catanea, in particular, was utterly overthrown. A 
traveller who was on his way thither, perceived, at the dis* 
lance of some miles, a black cloudy like night, banging over 
tlie place. 
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3 The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount JEtna, 
to send forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock 
ensued, with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had been 
at once discharged. Our traveller being obliged to alight in- 
stantly, felt himself raised a foot from the ground; and 
turning his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing 
but a thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds flew about astonished ; the sun yha darkened ; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock 
did not continue above three minutes, yet nearly nineteen 
thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily, perished in the ruins. 
Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
the principal scene of ruin; its place only was to be found ; 
and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be seen 
remaining. goldsmith. 

SECiTION VI. 
Creation. 
IN the progress of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
into existence. When the signal moment, predestined from 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, 
with a word, created the world. What an illustrious mo- 
ment was that, when, from non-existence, there sprang at 
once into being, this mighty globe, on which so many mil- 
lions of creatures now dwell! 

2 No preparatory measures were required. No long cir- 
cuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it ^'as done : 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of 
the deep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss; and 
fixed bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, 
"Let there be light; and there was light." 

3 Then appeared the sea,^and the dry land.^ The mouii» 
tains rose f and the rivers flowed*. The sun and ^Jnoon, 
began, their course'ln the skies. H^b^sjmd plants '^clothed 
the grbund.v The ally the eartlk and the waters,' were, 
stored jtvith their respective inhabitants. At last, ^an waJ^ 
made after the image of God\ ^ 

4 He appeared, walking with countenance erect ;^^d re- 
ceived his Creator's benedictioMj as the Lord of thia new world.-.. 
The Almiighty beheld his work when it was finished^ and 
pronounced it gooq. Superior beings saw with wonder, this 
new accession of exlst^ce. " The morning stars sang^to** 
gether * aad all the sons of God shouted Sac joy?* 
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SECTION VII. 

Charity. 
CHARITY is Ae same with benevolence or love; and 
Is the tenn unifonnly employed in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear towards 
one another^ It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too oflen do, untouched and cold. Neither is 
it confined to that indolent- good nature, which makes us rei^ 
satisfied with being free from inveterate malice or ill-will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of service 
to any. 

2 True charity is an active principle. It is not properly 
a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as 
so many native streams. From general good-will to all, it 
extends its influence particularly to those with whom we 
stand in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the 
sphere of our good offices. ' 

3 From the country or conmiunity to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguished aflection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mere words, without aflecting 
the heart 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis» 
tinction between good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Tawards our enemies it inspires forgive- 
ness, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It 
breathes universal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It 
forms gentleness of temper, and dictates affabilitjf of manners. 

6 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It Reaches us to slight and de- 
spise no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, th^Hreconciler of diflerences, the 
intercessor for ofienders. It is faithfulness in the friend, 
public spirit in the magistrate, equfty and patience in the 
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judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyaltj in the sub- 
ject. 

6 In parents, it is care and attention; in children, it is 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social 
life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is "like the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, 
" and the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commanded tiie blessing, even life for ever- 
more." blair. 

SECTION vin. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good Man, 
NONE but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comfoils 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop 
at the proper point, before the enjo3rment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are stran- 
gei's to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
all the fantastical' distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
indulgence enervates both the body and the mind, pm'ity 
and virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

2 Feeble are all jileasures in which the heart has no shar^ 
The selfish gratificnions of the bad^nire both narrow in theiX 
circle/and short in their durations* K*it prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good mam by his generous usel^f its It is re- 
flected back 'Opon hinr from every one whom ne makes hap- 
py .\ In the intercourse of domestic aflectim^Jln the attach- 
ment of friendsKthe gratitude of dependantflj^tife esteem and 
good-will^f aU who know him^e sees blessing^ multiplied 
round hin^ on every ^ide. . ^ 

3 "When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
. the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : becaitse I delivered 

the poor that cried,\^e fatherless^ and him that had none 
io help hiuK The blessing of him that^as ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caus^ the widow's heart to sing with 
joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the 3ame : 
I, was a father to the poor; and the cause which I knew not, 
I searched out." 

4 Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth also his fruit 
in its season: and that fruit he brings forth, not for himself 
^one. He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and communicates 
neither fhut nor shade to any living thing; but like a tree in 
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the midst of an inhabited country, which to some affords 
friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired 
by all for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the shade, 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given, blaib. 

SECTION I-X. 

On the beauties' of the Psalms. 

GREATNESS confers ^o exemntioi/from the cards and 
sorrows of life /. it^ share of them frequently bears a me- 
lancholy>t)ropit?ron to its exaltation^ This/me monarch of 
Israel ve^eriencedv He sought in piety, that peace which 
he coulcl not find in empire ; and alleviated the disquietudes 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others which they afforded 
to himself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
Law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most 
engaging dress; communicating truths which philosophy 
coidd never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories!^ redemption. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the influence of* him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descend- 
ed from above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

4 The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in oui^ hands, and lose their 
fragrancy; but these unfading plants of'5[)aradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bl6om appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
©nee tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them again; 
and he who tastes them oflenest, will relish them best. 

• 6 And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his la- 
bour.. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of iS^the dm of politics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disqnie- 
tode eame not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the 
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momingy to his task ; the silence of the night invited him 
to pursue it ; . and he can truly say, that food and rest were 
not preferred before it 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
i^ith it, and no .one gave him uneasiness but the last ; for then 
he grieved that his work was done. Happier houre Aan 
those which have been spent in these meditations on the songs 
of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very plea- 
santly did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along: 
for when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, 
Dut they have left a relish and ^ fragrance upon the mind ; 
and the rememj^ance of them is sweet. # hornb. 

SECTION X. 

Character of AhFR^n, King of England, 

THE merit of this prinie, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo^ 
carch or citizen, which the annals of anv age, or any na- 
tion, caa present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the com- 
plete model of that perfect character, which, under the de- 
nomination of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have 
been fond of delinesSing, rather as a fiction of their imagina- 
tion, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so 
happily were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly 
were they blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper l\ounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate^he most enterprising spirit,' 
vdih tjjie coolest moderation*: the most obstinate^erseve- 

justice, 



i*ance, with the e^iest 'flexibmty : the most severe 
with the greatest; lenity ; the greatest rigourin comman«L 
with the greatest^flj^biliy^of deportment; the highest capa-' 
city^nd inclinatjou for science/with the most shining talents 
fora^tion. 

3 Naturealso. asif desirouathatso bright a production of her 
skill shoulct be sfet Jn the fairest lirfitfhad bestowed on hint 
- all Ijodilj^ accomplishments^ vigourof limbs,ydiepity^f shape 
and sur, and a pleasanV^e&gaging/and. opeh coun&nance« 
By living in that barbarous age,' he was deprived of histori- 
ans worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to 
see him delineated in more lively colours^^and with more 
particular strokes^, that we might at least perceive some of 
UMse small specks and blemishes^ from which, ais a man, 

it Is impossible he could be entirely exempted. ^, ^ hukSw 

H \ 
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SECTION XL 

CKaToctet of Queen Elizabeth. 
THERE are few personages in history, who have been 
more e^osed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
jfriends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there scarcely is 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de- 
tractors to Abate much of^ their invectives, and her admirem 
somewhat of their paneg3rrics, have, at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigeur, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pen^ 
Iration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the high- 
est praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per- 
son who ever filled a throne: a conduct less rigorous, less im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the force 
of her mind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger 
qualities, and pi'evented them from running into excess. , 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fru- 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiaJity ; her 
enterprise from turbulency and a vaun ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire ot admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4 Her singular talents for government, were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng- 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances; 
and none ever conducted the government with so untform 
success and felicity. 

5 Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
htv people, by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neighs 
bourtnff nations ; ^md though her enemies were the mosi 
poweriul princes of Europe, the most active, the most en- 
terprizing, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vigour, 
to make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatneai 
«ieanwfaile remaining unUmefaad aQ4 unimpaired. 
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6 The wise ministers and brave men who flourished ^« 
ring her reign^ share the praise of her success ; bul instead 
of lessening the applause due to h^^ they make great addi- 

fpn to it They owed, all of them, their advancement to 
er choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and, 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendancy over her. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions Was 
great over her ; but the force of her mind was still superior; 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only 
to display the firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of 
her ambitious sentiments. 

8 The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction jmd of bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, becatise more 
natural; and which, according to the different views in 
which we survey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a womai^we are apt to 
be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity ^ut we are also apt to require some more 
softness of dispositioiK soitie^eater lenity of temper^^some 
of those amiable weaknesse^^ which her sex is distingtush- 
cd. . But the true method of estimatmg her meriji^s to lay 
aside^a]l these c^siderations^nd to consider her merely as 
a rational beingolaced in authority j'^and intrusted with the 
government of nnmkindk hums. 

SEbTION XIL 

The slavery of Vice. 

THE slavery produced by vice appear^ in the depend- 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances ol 
external fortune. One of the favourite characters of liber- 
ty, is the independence it bestows. He t^o is truly a free- 
man, is above all servile compliances, and abject subjection. 
He is able to rest upon himself; and while he regards hi9 
superiors with proper deference^ neither debases himself by 
cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. ^ 

2 His passions and habits render him an absolute depend- 
ant on the world, and the world's favour ; on the uncertain 
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goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is 
by these he subsists, and among these his happiness is 
sought ; according as iSa passions determine him to pursie 
pleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fund wiffitn 
nim'ielf whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things without. His hopes and fears all hang upon tiie 
world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in tha 
strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind prin^Jiples of noble independence. "The upright man 
is satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages 
of fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With 
a moderate share of » them he can be contented ; iand con- 
tentment is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious 
of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the provi- 
dence, and the promises of God, he is exempted from ser- 
vile dependence on other things. 

4 He can wmp himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, %>ithout terror, to the change of the world. Let 
all tKimgs fluctuate around him as they please, he believes 
that, by the Divine ordination, they shall be made to work to- 
gether in the Issue for his good : and, therefore, having much 
to hope from God, and little to fear from the world, he can 
be easy in every state. One who possesses within himself 
such an establishment of mind, is truly free. * 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is his 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport 
of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties 
of the world 1 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compos his ends; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's 
scorn ; must profess friendship where he hates, and respect 
where he contemns'; who is not at liberty to appear in his 
own colours, nor to speak bis own sentiments ; who dares 
not be honest, lest he should be poor ? 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so hea- 
vy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treache- 
rous world ; no dependence is more contem^^ble than that 
under which the voluptuous, the cpvetous, or the ambitioua 
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man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Tet 
this is the boasted liberty which vice promiseii, as the recom* 
pense of settmg us free from the salutary restraints of vurtue. 

BLAIB. 

SECTION xm. 

The num gf Integrity. 

IT will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections,, which may sometimes give the 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable i;haracter. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honoura* 
ble ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral con- 
duct. Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty 
friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man of bu- 
fliness, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. - 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair 
and direct one; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil against us in his heart. He never praises us 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of his character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf- 
fected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent.— blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness. 

. I BEGIN with distinguishmg true gentleness from passive 
tameness- of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment of the violent and 
assuming^ forms no part of christian duty; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. Thai 
unlimited complaisance, which on every occasion, falls in with 
the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being a 
drtue^ that itui itsdf a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
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2 It orertbrows all steadineas of ptinciple ; and producai 
&at sinful conformity with the world/which taints the whold y 
character.^ In the present corrupt^ state of hdman mannerv^ 
always to assent^and to comply/is the very worst maxim we 
ean adopt^It &- impossihle to support the purity and dig- 
nity of christian morals, without opposing the world on vari- 
ous occasionsf^ven though we should stand alone^ 

3 That gentleness therefore which belongs to vmue, is to 
be carefully distmguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
it any real value. Uponthb solid ground only, the polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
vhrtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance^ to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe* judgments. 

6 Gentleness corrects whatever is ofiensive in our man- 
ners; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate the burden of common misei^. Its office, therefore, 
is extensive. It is not, like some otJier virtues, called forth 
on]y on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself ^ 
over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle " wisdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
imoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too oflen they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too oflen affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such in* 
Btances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeabk, it is found necesaary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least cany its appearance. 
Yirtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted^- 
when the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
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has been reduced into an art ; and in the commerce of life, 
the first studj of all who would either gain the esteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the maimers, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

8 But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other ^^rtue, its seat in the heart, ; and, 
let me ^dd, nothing except what flows from the heart, can 
render even external manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide die real character. In th^ ; 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there a 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of the most finished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
_to HIM who made us^^nd to the common nature of whi<^ we 

all shar^.v It arises from reflections on our own failings and 
wants /and from just view&^f the condition/and the dutjiof 
maiL It is native feeling/ heightened and improved by pnn-, 
ciplei It is the heart wluph easily relents\ which feels for 
every thing that is human fand is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound»^ ^ j 

] It is affable in its dress,4nd mild in Its demeanour >^ver 
ready to oblige^^kud willing to be obliged by others^ breath- 
ing habitual kindness towards friendsyycourtesy to strangers,/ 
long-suflering to enemies.^ It exercises authority^ith mode- 
rations administers reprool^with tenderness /[confers favours -^ 
with ease and modesty* Iris unassuming m ppinion,^and - 
temperate in zeaK^ It cohtends not eagedy about triflesi^slow^ 
to contradictf^d still slower to blame f but prompt to dUay 
dissention/an^ restore peace^^^^ 

li It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the aflairs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights 
above all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling t^r, to soothe at least tne grieving heart. Where 
it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rath^ than to shine and dazzle ; and con« 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank^' 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it 

12 In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, '' to 
bear one anoUier's burdens ; to rejoice with those who re- 
ioice, and to weep with those who weep ; to please every one 
his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heaorted ; 
lo be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak, and to be 
patieat toward all men.'* ittAift. 
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^^ CHAPTER VL 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Trialand execuiion/of the Earl of Straffoh^ who feR a 

$acrlfice to the violence of the tinuafin {he reign of Charles 

the Flrsty^ 

THE em of StrafTordsdefended himself against tlie accn* 
Rations of the house of (Jommons/with all the presence of 
mind^JudgpenLand sagacit3i(^that could he expected from 
innocenc^and aSllitja His children were placed beside him^ 
as he was thus defending his life/and the cause of h|s rojaPV 
master^^ After he hadj^ a long ^d eloquent^ speech/ae- 
livered ^itlmut premedihtioi>jj(confuted all the accusatioA of 
his enemies; he thus drew to a conclusbnjL/ 

2 " But,' my lordsi^lvhave^troubled-yourbao long,^ longer 
than I jshouLrhave 4one,^ but for the sake of thwe dear^ 
pledges'^which a saint in heaveii has left me^' • Upon thls^ 
paiisedt dropped a teWf^looke^popyhis cnlldren/knd pro* 
ceeded,^" What I forfeit for mys^lpls a trifle^thal my indis- 
cretions Jhould r«ich my posterity/^ounds me to the hearL 

3 Paraon/my infirmity, — Sometjiing^ should ^ave^ddeo.. 
but I am not ailei'^ani^t^erefore I let it pass^ And^now^ 
my lords/ for myself.V i have long been taugfet^that the 
afflictions of this»lifo^re overpdd by that eternal weight of 
glory/which awaits me mnocenty^And SQ,^my lordsL even 
so<' with the utmost tfanquillity,vl submit myself to your 
judgment/whether that judgment be life^or death: not. my/ 
wiUi but thine^O God. be done^» "^ ^ 

4 His eloquence ana innocence induced those judges to 

er^ho were the most zealous7t5 condemn hiim- The 
g himself went to the house of lords^and spoke ^ sorne 
lime in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance/which had 
been chamed f(jjp eleven yearsLwas now roused; and nothing.^ 
but his blood could give the people satisfi^oi^ He wai^ 
condemned by both houses of parliament; and nothing re- 
mained but for the kmg to give his consent^to the bill of at- 
tainder« 

6 But in the present commotionSy^e consent of the king 
would very easily be dispensed with/ and imminent danger 
might attend his refusal^ Charles, /however/ who loved 
SCrafiord tenderlj,, hesitated, aivl seemed reluctant; trying 
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every expedient to put off so dreadfur an office^as Aat of 
«igning,the warrantTor his executioni While h^ continued 
hi this agitation of mind- and stata oneuspeni^his doubts 
were at lapt silenced by ah act of gi'eat magnanhnity in the 
condemned lord- 

6 He receivecKa letter from that unfortunate noblemaiv^ 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain recon- 
ciliation between the king and the peoples^^ adding, that he 
was prepared to die vand that to a willing mindy/there could 
be novinjury* This instance of noble generosity was but 
dl repaid by hi» master/4vho complied with hisrequesty^He 
consented to sigp the fatal bill by commission fand Strafford 
was beheaded on Tower-hill ;vbehaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, wiich was expected from his 
characters goldsmitu. 

-SECTION XL 

An eminent instance of true Fortitude. , 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their names il- 
lustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example 
in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to view 
in a remarkable occurrence of his life^ 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
his mission called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew 
that he was to encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. 
Just before he set sail, he called together the elders of his 
favourite church at Ephesus ; and, in a pathetic speech, which 
does great honour to his character, gave them his last fare- 
well. Deeply affected by their knowledge of the certain 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the assembly 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears. ^ . 

^ The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind ; and woidd have totally 
overwhdmed the feeble. "They all wept sore, and fell on 
PauPs neck, and kissed him; sorrowing most of idl'for'the 
words which he spoke, that they should see his Sface no 
more." What were then the sentiments, what was the lan- 
guage,; of this great and good man? Hear the words which 
0poke his firm and undaunted mind. 

4 " Behold, I go bound m the spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there ; save thuX thd 
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Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But hone of these £ings move me ; 
neither count I my life dear to niyself, 60 that I might finish 
mj course with joy, and the ministry which I have j::eceived ' 
" oithe Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God." 
6 There was uttered the voice, there breathed the isipirit, 
of a bi*ave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what 
ft ia to shrink from danger, when conscience points out his 
path. In that psAh he is determined to walk, let the conse- 
quences be what they may. This was the magnanimous be- 
kaviour of that.gres^ apostle, when he had persecution and 
distress full in view. ^.^r"^ .. / 

6 Attend now to the senUmentsmtne same excelleat manVO 
when the time of his last sufTerin^lapproached^flmrremark \ 




_ fought jUie good fighti . ,^ ^ 

my coi^e. ^ I have kept' the fadtlt\ Henceforth (here is 
laid up'for m^ crown of righteousnes9fc?' 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance ! TVho would not choose, in this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather 
.ban prolong, his existence through a wretched old age^ stain- 
(^ with sin sSid shame 1 blaib» 

SECTION in. 

The good Man^s comfort in *Bffliction. 
THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
agamst the Approach of evil; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load, by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Fathei. 

2 They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their ear : " Fear not, for I am with , 
thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply to 
themselves the comfartabl^ promises . with which the gospeJ 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed 
to their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence shall 
have aceomplished its great and good designs* 

3 in the mean time, devotion opens to tiiem its blessed 
and holy sanctuary; that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is htade^^^ the weary mind is at rest, vvbfi^ tbt 
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cares of the world are forgotten, where its tnmults are hush' 
ed, and its miseries disappear ; where greater objects open 
1^ our view than any which the world presents ; where a 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams 
on the afflicted heart, 

4 In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out 
his wants and sorrows .to an Almighty Supporter, feels that 
he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God 
is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him and 
though he should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
am look in heaven to a Friend that wiU never desert him. 

BLAJb. 

SECTION IV. 

The close of Life, 
WHEN we contemplate the close of life; the termination 
of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at onoe 
awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow 
of humanity? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re- 
volving the fate of passing and short-lived man? . 

2 Behold the poor man, who lays down at last\he burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear tl\e insolent 
calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. 
No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to uxt- 
dergo the repeated labours of the day. ^ ^ 

3 While his humble grave is preparing^and a few poor and 
decayed nek^hbours are carrying him tmlhei^itis good for 
us to thinl^'rhat this man toojeas our brother'^hat for him 
the ag^ and destitute wifefibad the needy x^fiildren, no^v 
wee];^%iat,^eglected as he ^^-by^tfie^world/lie possessed, 
perhap/both^ sound underatancfing^and a Worthy heart ; 
and is now earned by angels^4o rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 At no great distance from him, tlys grave is opened to 
receive the rich 'and proud man^ Fopf as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable, " the' rich'^latian also died, 'and was bu- 
ried.'^^ H^alsoydied-s' His riches^revented not his sharing 
<fae same fafe wnh the pooi^anOf rhaps, through luxury, 
they acceleratecniis 4pom.V, Then^deed, "the mourners 
f q about the streets ;'' and while, in all the pomp and mag- 
licence of wp,1[iis funeral is pi^aring^.his heirs, impatient 
tf$ mmiae his will,.are looking on one akother ifrith Jesdous 
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ejesy^nd already beginning to dispute about the division of 
bis 8ubstance.\^ ^ , 

6 One day, we see carried along^tbe coffin of the smiling 
infant ;/ihe fldvver just nipped ai^it uegan to blossom in the 
parent wiewi and the next^ajcf we behold the young mani 
or young womaiZof blooming form^^nd promising hopeg^ 
laid in an untimelygrave^ While th^ luneral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned companj^yvho are discoursing to 
one another about the news of the daj^r the ordinary affairs 
of life/^t our thoughtsixather follow to the house of mourn- 
ing, /!anJ^ represent to themselves what is.passii^gstiiere.v 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family ^sittir^ in 
silent grief,4hinldng of the sad breach that is made iiftheir lit- 
tle society ; and, with tearsJn their eye«,Jooking to the cham- 
ber that is now left vacant/'ahd to eyerjirtaemorial that pre- 
»ents itself of their departed friend.\ By such attention to 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened,'^d melted down into humanity^ 

7 Another day, we follow to the grave, one wlio, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has in full maturity sunk 
at last into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of all the 
changes which such a person has seen during the course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity. 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
Been peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the facfe of 
his country undergoing many alterations ; and the very 
city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new around 
him. 

8 After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, << one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeedfng pilgrims. 

9 0~vaui and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient 
life. . When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
they ought t When will they learn 4mmanity from the afflic-^ 
lions of their brethren; or moderation aiid wisdonii from 
ttie sense of their own fugitive state? 
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SECTION V. 
, Excited Socieiyy and the renetoal of virtuous CowMxionSj tw^ 
sources of future Felicity, 
BESIDES the felicity which springs from^ perfect love, 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance the 
blessedness of that " multitude who stand befofre Ihe throne ;** 
these are, access to the most exalted society, and renewal 
of the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out 
in the Scripture, by "joining the innumepable company of 
angels, and the general assembly and church of the first- 
born; by sitting down with Abraham," and Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens th« 
sublimest prospects to the human mind, 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
^m all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and 
poltuted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mhigle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, with all those great and illifttrious spirits, who hav« 
shone in former ages as the servants of God, o^ the benefac- 
tors of men ; whose deeds wt* are accustomed to celebrate ; 
whose steps we now follow at a distance ; and whose nam<w 
we pronounce with veneration. 

3 United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the sama 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death. Ti)e prospect of this 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
that perhaps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke wiiich separatea 
usj in appearance for ever, from thbse to which either natui'« 
or fnendship had intimately joined our hearts, 

4 Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and by 
recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every spring of 
painful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary, not etey- 
nal ; that tiHere is a time to come of re-union Tvith those with 
whom our happiest days were spent ; whoae joys and sor- 
rows once were ours ; whose piety and virtue dt^eced and 
Aucouiraged us; and from whom, after we shall banre lemded- 
mi ^ peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of 
BRtare shall ever be able to part us more! Such is the society 
of; tlie blessed above. Of such are the multitude compost 
wh« "stajMl befove the throne." jiLAUk 
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• SECTION VL 

The elemeney and aamobt^ character of the Patriarch Josbph* 

NO human character 'exhibited in the records of Scripture/ 
is mor^ remarkable and instructive than that of the patriarch 
Joseph. V He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissi- ^ 
tudes of lortune vfrom the condition of a slav^^Tising to be 
ruler of Ihe land ot Egypt/and in every station ahquiringjvby 
his virtue>and .wisdom,/!avour with God^and manl When 
overseer oHPotiphar's house, his fidelity was proved by strong 
temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his Integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
ous, even in that dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form- 
ed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending fa- 
mine, justly raised him to a high station,Mvherein 'his abili- 
ties w^e eminently dis^Jlayed in the public service^v 

3 But in his whole history>,there is no circumstance so 



striking and interesting^^ as his b^aviour to his brethren who 
had sold him into slavery»>^^ The momfent m which he made / 
himself known to them, wks the most critical one of his life^'^ 
and the most deJ^ive/of iiis character. .^ It is such as rarely 
occurs in the course oT human events i' and is calculated to 
draw the Ijighestattention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of hearty ^ 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears^^'that 
though Josephy^pon the arrivsJ of his brethren m Egyptpnade 
himself strangejo themvyet,^om the beginninsAe intended 
to discover himself? andstumed so to conductlhe 'discovery,/ 
as might rehder the^urprise of joy complete^^ For thisvgnd. 
by affected severity; he took measures for brin^g down into^ 
Egypt all his father's children.^ 

5 They were now arrived!^ mere i^nd Benjamin among- 
the restj^ho was his youngei? brotnSi\by the same mother/^ 
and was pJhrticularly beloved by JosepK Him hfe threatened 
to detaii^<^and seemed willing lo allow the rest to depart. Tijis " 
incident renewed their distress. They all knew their ^er^ 
extreme anxiety a"hout the safety of I?cnjamin<'and with what 
difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this journey-^^ 

6 Should he be prevented, from retummg^th^y dreaded 
that grief would 'overpower the old man's spimg/^and prove 
fetal to his life, Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged - 
Ike necessity of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and hiid 
•olemnly pkdged himself to their fether for his safe retiira, 
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craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the governor; and 
gave him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's fslmily. 

7 Nothing* fan be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse Of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in aU the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the 

^ close of Kfe ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces hj a beast of 
prey ; labouring now under anxious conc^pa about hiis young- 
est son, the chUd of his old age, who almle was lefl dive of 
his mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a tender father to sej^d from home, 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign \%a^ * ' » 

8 " If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, with sorrow to the 
grave. I pray thee therefore ^et thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For*how shall I go 
up to my father, and Benjamin ndt;witb mel lest I see the 
evil that shall come on my father.-''.*' % * 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could qo loDfi^jrestrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his fathec, gad his iv||P house, of 
his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
upon his mind to bear any farther concealment. <' He cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept aloud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusions 
of a heart ovefiowing with all the tender sensibilities of na- 
ture. Formerly he bad been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowels 
yearned upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep« 
He went into his chamber ; and then washed his face and re- 
turned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he gave free vent to tfee strong emotions of his hearL 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man and a brotfier. << He wept aloud ; 
9Jid the Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12 The fiipst words which his swelling heart allowed him tQ 

Enounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situadbn 
; wer^ter uttered ; — ^**I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
t»-i^tvhat could he, what ought he, in that impasdoned 
moment, to have said more ? This is the voice of nature her- 
/Uplf, speaking her own language ; and it popetrates the heart ; 
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no pomp of eiscpression; no parade of kindness; but strong 
aiTection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. 

13 " His brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
troubled at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which, on this ama-. 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
35 the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the 
generoua agitation#lrhich struggled for vent within him. 

14 No painter ^uld seize a more striking moment for dis* 
playing the characteristical features of the human heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
^f more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. In the 
simple narration of ,.the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrought, up with all the colouring of the most admired mo' 
dorn eloquence. . ^ blair. 

SfiCTIOir VIL 

Altamont. \ / 

T^ follov^llf^'mcomX efun affecting moHmfulfexit^'ia relaJ^ 
ed^by Dr, Young/ who wa^ piresmtat the melancholy scene f^>. 
ThE sad evening before the d^ath of the nob|e youth^^ 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn^ and awful"^e-' 
flections,! was with him. No one was presenlj but his phy- 
siciauy, and an lntimate^v^4lom he Iqved^ and whom he had 
ruined #^ At my coming ii^ he said,\J* You ^nd the physician/ 
are come too late^ I have neither life^ nor nope. You^both^ 
aim at miracles,^ Yqu^would raise4he dead !" ^ , , 

2 Heaven,/! said^,^ was merciful—;^" Or^' Exclaimed he, — 
, " I coiild not Rave been thus guilty^ Whatlias it not donejto 

bless and to save^me !— I have' been too strong Jbr Omnipo- 
tence f I have plucked "^down'^ ruin."— — ^I said^ the blessed 
Redeemer, — " Hold ^ hold/yoii Wound ^me l^-That is the 
*roclron which I split :— ^ denied his name |^ "^ 

3 Refusing to bear any thing from me„ or take any thing 
from the physician, .he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of 
pain wpuld permit, till the clock struck : Then%with vehe- 
mencelie exclaimed, " Ohi timej tinae t it is fit thou shouldst 
thus strike thy muragrer to the neart-1— How art thou fled 
£or ever \ — A mOnth !' Oh, for a single Week ! I ask not Tor 
years f though an age were too little for th^ much I have to do." 

4 On my saying/we could not do too much | that heaven 
was a blpsed plac e • ^ - »" So much'yie worse^ — 'Tis lost! 
'tia lost ! — Heaven Is to m^ the severest part of hell I" Soorf 
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afles^I proposed pi|iyeiw-*yPra/yot( that cai^^^I^cver pray- 
ed/ I cannot pray — ^nor needJ[^. Is not heaven on my sid* 
alread^/ It closes "with my conscience^ Its^ severesf^strokes ^ 
but second my own^ "* 

6, Observmg that his friend was^uch^touched^tthisjeven 
to tears^(who could forbear 1 I^ould notj—^th a most af- 
fectionate lookj^^he said/" Keepjthosef tear^;for!thyself,, I 
havre undone diee.— Dost thou weep for meA That is crueL 
"What can pain /fne^ore^'* y 

6 Here his friepd^ too much affected/ would have lefty^ 
him.^" No|StayAthou still mays^hopd^; thcrefore^hear meV^ 
How madly^ave I talked ^ How madly, hast thou listened' 
and believedj but look ^n my present stare, as a f^ll answer 
to thee/and to myself^^^ This body^is all wesdmesdand pam t^ 
but iny spul/as if s^Ung up by torment to greater strength and 
spiri^is full powerful to reason/ full mighty 'to suiTer.t Apd 
that which thus triumphs ^ithin the jaws of immortality /is/ 
doubtless^mmortal-t-And^as for a Deity /nothing less than 
an Almighty ^ould inSict what I feel^" ' 

7 I vms about to congratulate tkiB passive^nvoluntary con- 
fessor, ^n his assertbg the twa prime articles of his creed,-, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus^f ery passion- 
ately 4xclaimed^—" No* no>! let me spfeak on. I have not 
longia^spea^. — ^Mv muc& injured fiiendl my soul, ^ as my 
body,Jies in ruins (in scattered fragmentrof broken thought, 

8 Kemorse for the pas^ throws my thought on the future.^ 
Worse dread of the future/ strikes it back on the past^ I turn, 
and turny and find no ray^. Didst thou feel half^the fountain 
tbats^ia on me,^thou wouldst struggle^ with the martyi: for his " 
stake i dnd^bless Heavei^for the flames I — ^tjiatjs not an ever- 
lastinff flamef that is not an unquenchable fireX 

9 How ivere we struck l^yet^soon after,''still more^^ With 
what an eye of distrac^ion^whal a face of despair, Tie cried 
out hy** My principles mve poisoned my^riend > my cxtrava- 
g-ince has, beggared my bpy.! myunkindney .has murdered 
my wifcl—AndJs there ^noSierliell t. Oh/ tftou blaspbem^ 
ed, vet indulgentXORD GODd Hell itself js a refuge^ if it 
bid^me from th;^. frown.!" ^ ' ' ^ 

10^ Soon aftcF; his understanding failed. . Jlis terfifeed ima* 
ginajiottvuttered ^orrors not to be repeated,- or ever forgottea. 
Ana%re the sun-i^which^ hope, has seen few like him) aroae^ ' 
^ g»7> joung/ noblej ing^ous^ acdompU^ed^^^uid most ^ 
wrtfi^ed^Altamont/expired 4^ ^^ 

11 If tifyia a, man of pleasure, whatsis a man af ^pa!n| 
lifinpr Q^ck, how totaliJs theiransit of Buch persooai In iVhwi 

I a 
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1^ dismal glooi»'ihey set for evet I How^hort^as f the day 
of their rejoicing!:— For a moment/they' guttei^^hejnclazzl^ 
In a moment whcte are theyj OblivioBs^ovew ^ei^tnemo-y^ 
ries. Ah!yWOuld.it didi Inwuotiy snatchess^m'^om pbli* 
rion^ In tiie long living annals>x)fMnfamy/meir triumphs 
alpe recorded. ^ , ^ 

12 Thy suobrings^oor Altamontr still bleed in the bosom 
of the he2at-3tric]^n friend-^for Altamontliad^ friend^ He 
mighty have had/manv. Ifis transient moming'might have^ 
been the dawn of an immortal dayw His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled^n the records of etenutv. His 
memory might feave left a sweet fragrance behind^it, ^tefuL 
to the surviving friend/ salu)tary^o the succeeding generatioiK 

13 With what capacity -^as he endowed K^with what ad- 
vantages, Jbr being greatly good /But>with the talents of an 
angeVa inan may be a foolv If he juagea amiss m the su- 
preme point, jud^g riffht in sJ[l else^ut aggravates his foUy^j 
a& it shows mm wrongfthough blessed with the best 'Capacity ' 
,of being right. db. tounq - 

CIJAPTER VIL 
DIALOGUES. 



SECTION I. 

DEMOCRITUS AWp HERACLITUS.* 

T^e vices and follies if Men should excite C<>mpassiatK,irath«9 
^ than Ridicuh,'^ 

Jkmocritus. I FIND it impossible 40 reconcfle myself to 
a ipielancholy philosophy, 

Heraclitus. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule 
one another. To a^ wise and feeling^ mind/ the world iip-'^ 
peai^ in a wr^hed and painful light 

Bern. Thou art too much affected with the state of things 4 
and this is a source of misery to thee. . 

Her. And'I ^ink^ou art too littxe moved^ by it Thy 
mirth .,an4. ridicule l)espeak .the buffoon^j^ther than the phi- 
losopher/ Poes it not excite thy compaasTon to see mankind 
eo frail^ so blmdy^so fay departed from the rules of virtue t 

Dem,^ I am ei^cHed to laughteri when I see so much in^ 
pertinence and fo]^« 

Her. AnUyet^t^r allj'^they who are the objects of thj 

* Demociitu* and HertttUtoi were two andent phUoaepliert, the fomor of wkoai 
iMifbed, «Bd thi Ittter wept, at tlM enon and ibllief of itenk^ 
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ridicule/include,,^not only mankind in general/but the per- 
8on&^with whoin^tbou IhresW thy iriendsL thy family/ nay;' 
eveiyfhyself^ 

Dem, 1 cdre very little for all the silly persons I meet witlv^ 
and think I am justlfiabl/ in diverting myself with their follr> 

Her. If diey are weak, and foolish, it maiks neither wm- 
doni ^or humanity^ to inSull^jrather than pity them./ But 
16 it certainv that thoh art not as extravagant as they>are V 

'Dem. I pjresutne that I am not i since,, in every/point, 
my sentiments are the ver^^reverse^t theirs.. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others/ 
thou mayst render thyself equally jridicidous and culpable.^^ 

Dem. Thou art at libe^ty^Ao inaulge^ucb^ntmients;'^and 
to weepvover me torf, if ^oirhast any tears to q;)are. 'Fw 
my part/I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the le- 
vities- and il^ coi^duct/of ,the wqrld ^out i^^ Are not all ^ 
men foolish or frregular in theii' lives 7 

Her. Alas !/ there js but too much reason to believe they 
are^o;vand on tins ground, * pity and deplore^theirxondl-, 
tion. We agree^n this point, that men do riot conduct' 
themselves according to ^asonable and jus|; principles/ but 
I, who do not suffer myself to act as they do/ must yet re- 
gam the dictates of my understanding and feelings^^which 
compel me to love them 7 and that love fills me with cop»- 
passion for their mistakes and ii^'egularities^ Canst Ihou 
condemn me for pitying my own speGie^^my\rethreni[^ep. 
sons bom in the same condition of life/vnd destined to th^ 
same hopes and privileges V If thou shouhlst enter a hospital^ 
where sick ^d wounded -^ersoi^ reside; wpuldnl&eir woun(^ 
wid distresses, excite thy mirth,? And yelf the "evils of the 
body/tear no comparison with those of the mind.^ Thou 
^ouldsl certainly blusKat Jhy barbarity, if thou hadst been 
00 unfeeling as to laugh 'at( or despise^ poor miserable being 
who had lost one of his legs; and yet' thou are so destitute 
of humanity,va9 to ridicule those who appear to be deprived 
of the noble pbwers of the understandmg, by the little regard 
which they pay to its dictates. ^ 

Dem. He who has lost a leg n to be pitied, because the 
k)ss is not to be imputed to himself ; but he who rejects th« 
dictates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives him- 
self of their aid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Her. Ah! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A^ furio«s 
maniac yrho should pluck out his own eyes, would deserve 
ickore compassion than aa (Mrdinary blind man. 
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Dem. Come, let us accommodate the business. There 
is something to b6 said on each side of the question. There 
is every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it ; it is deplorable, 
and thou hmentest over it. Ev^eiy person views it in his 
own way, and according to his own temp^. One point is 
unquestionable; that mankind are preposterous: to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act differently 
from them. To submit to the authority, and to follow th« 
txample of th^ greater part of men, would ren<|er us foolish 
and miserable. 

Her, All this is, indeed, true ; but then thou hast no rieal 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth ; and this proves that thou hast no regard 
for men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
unhappily abandoned. . Fenelouy Archbishop of Cambray, 

SECTION IL 

DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Qenuine Virtue commands Respect^ even from the Bad. 

Dionynus. AMAZING! What do I see? It is Pythia* 
'Just arrived.— It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it pos- 
sible. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con' 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had made ; to settle my family concerns according to , 
the rules of justice f and to bid adieu to my children, that 
I might die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, But why dost thou return? Hast thou mo fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thua 
voluntarily ? 

Py, I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness forbids me to al- ' 
low my friend to die for me. 

Dio, Dost thou then love him better than thyself ? 

Py, No : I love him as mjrself . But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my fiiend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just 
that Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the dea& wluch 
was desired not for him, but for me only« 

Dio, But thou supposest that it la as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py, Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent; wid il 
ii equally vnjusi to make either of us suffer. 
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Die. Wby dost thou then assert, that it were injustice to 
put him to death, instead of thee t 

Py, It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself; but Pytihias were highly culpable 
to let Damon suffer that death which the "tyrant had prepar- 
ed for Pythias only. 

Dio. Dost tihou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view than to safe the life of a friend by los- 
ing thy own ? 

Py. I return in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injus* 
tice which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with re- 
spect to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
the danger he incurred by his generosity to me. 
ft Dio», And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear thj>t Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account 1 
^^^a. I was but too weU assured that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep 
his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven 
that his relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! H« 
would then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What ! Does life displease thee ? 
/Da, Yes; it displeases me when I see and feel the pow«r 
of a tyrant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will 
order thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 
I msy redeem my friend. Do hot refuse me this consola- 
tion in^my last hour. 

Dio. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set 
mrpower at defiance. 
f^Da, Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio, No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue^ 
which contenJfe fife ; which dreads no punishment ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 
^"^^i^Op Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Gnards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. - 

^-•^^a.. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thj plea- 
sure, has mei-ited his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I 
have excited thy indignatioB, by resigning myaelf to thy 
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power, in order to save him ; be sadsfied, then, with thii 
sacrifice, and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysius ! remember it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee ; Damon could not 

Dio, Alas! what do I see and hear! where am I? How 
miserable ; and how worthy to be so! I have hitherto known 
nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness 
and error. All my power and honours are insufficient to 
produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single 
iriend in the course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these 
two persons, in a private condition, love one another tender- 
ly, unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, 
sud ready to die for ea6h other's preservation. 

Py, How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends 1 If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee; they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pytiiias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a 'connexion so perfect. I give you your lives, 
and I will load you wiA riches. 

^^KDa. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, thou . 
panst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and base 
batterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and 
generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, di^ 
interested, beneficent; and know how to live in a sort ol 
equality with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 
Fenelofiy Archbishop of Cambrat^ 

SECTION HI. 

LOCKS AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the ca/otls of Scepticism, ^ 
Bayle. YES, we both were philosophers ; but my philo 
0ophy was the deepest Tou dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philoso^ 
phy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; butH is a bad end* 
/ BayU, No : — the more profound our searches are into 
the nature of things, the more uncertsdnty we shall find ; and 
the most subtie minds, see objections and difficulties in 
every system, which ^ture overlooked or undiscovered by or- 
jdinary understandings. ^ . 

Locke, It would be better then ta be no philosophef> and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind,;^ that, one may 
Imve the convenience of thinking that one knoWs 8apae|hing 
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I find that the eyes which nature has ghren me, see maof 
things very clearly jythough some are out of their reach^or 
'discerned but dimlyv What opinion ou^t I to have of a 
physician, who should offer me an eye-water, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it far- 
tiier than ordinary vision ; but would in the end put them 
out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It 
actually brought your own excellent understanding, which 
was by nature quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art 
and a subtility of logic peculiar to yourself — ^it brought, I 
say, your very acute understanding to see nothing clearly ; 
?md enveloped all the great truths of reason and religion in 
mists of doubt, 

Bayle. I own it did ; — ^but your comparison is not just 
I did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water ; 
I only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the percep- 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false ima- 
ginations, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other mei^ 

Locke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think that, 
in return for the service you did them, they ought to erect 
you a statue t 

Boyle, Yes ; it is good for huQian nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting our- 
selves, or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by 
vain and idle efforts. 

. Locke, 1 agree with you, that human nature should know 
ks own weakness ; but it should also feel itSi^^itrength, and 
try to improve it This was my employmenr as a philoso- 
pher. I endeavoured to discover the real povi^rs of the 
mind, to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to re- 
strain it from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how 
to advance as Car as the faculties given to it by nature, with 
the utmost exertion and most proper culture of them, would 
allow it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the 
line and the plummet always in my hands. Many of its 
depths I found myself unable to fathom ; but, by caution in 
sounding, and the careful observations I made in the course of 
my voyage, I found out some truths of so much use to mai^ 
kind, diat they acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle. Their ignorance makes them think so. Some oth^r 
philosopher wBl come hereafter, and show those truths to be 
£iik^oods. tie will pretend to discover other truto of 
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equal importance. A later saffe will arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious disco- 
veries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately' defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phaenonie- 
na of nature, built -on suppositions instead of experiments, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such 
rational grounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as ilie 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is sus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that because the hypothe- 
sis of your countryman, Descaites, which was nothing but an 
ingenious, well-imagined romance, has been lately exploded, 
the system of Newton, which is built on experiments and 
^eometiy, the tiyo most certain methods of discovering truth, 
will ever fail^ or that, because' the whims of fanatics and 
the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the 
doctrines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of 
all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and matn- 
_ tained, will ever be shalten ? 

Bayle, If you had asked Descartes, while he was in tlw 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been 
by his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned 1 

Loclce. Come, come, you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systema, 
and that of Newton, is placed. Your scepticism is moi'e af- 
fected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admlrablie for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscent 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
ivittj confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly commo- 
fiious to ^11 our young smarts and smatterers in free-think- 
ing. But what mischief have j<0 not done to human socirtj 
You have endeavoured, and with some degree of success, to 
i4iake those foundations on which the whole moral world, ^ 
9ad tkt great hitrk of social happiness, entirely rest* How 
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could you, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of reflection, 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the truth of a system which gives to virtue its sweet- 
est hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to true 
penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the least 
approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require? 

Bayle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tj^ranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke, The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason. 

Batjle, Yes: — but reason, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yours, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another, 
and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to 
check it in himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing? Do we not often take a plea-, 
sure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the iiotions set up by other men, and 
generally respected? 

Bayle, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to fol- 
ly, another pulls^ it down. ^ • 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all temples pulled down? 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis- 
tinction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle, A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind ^eal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bayle. With regard to morality, I was not indiflferent, 

Locke, How could you tiiea be indifferent with regard to 
the sanctions religion gives to morafity? How could you pub- . 
iii^ what tends so directly and app^ntly to weaken in man 
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kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing, 
the great interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity? 

Bayle. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring IJiat, which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke, An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial to 
society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the strength 
of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead 
in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and sound 
judgment can have no such excuse. I Imow very well there 
are passages in all your works, and those not few, where you 
talk like a rigid moralist. I have also heard that your charac- 
ter was irreproachably good. But when, iii the most laboured 
parts of your writings, you sap the surest foundations of all 
moral duties, what avails it that in others, or in the conduct 
of your life, you appeared to respect them ? How many, 
who have stronger passions than you had, and are desirous to 
get rid of the curb that restrams them, will lay hold of your 
scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir- 
tue! What a misfortune is it to have made such a use of such 
talents ! It would have been better for you and for mankind, 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or 
the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent. The 
riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed 
so perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, instead of 
an ornament and support to society. 

Buyle, You are very severe upon me. — But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world! 
Even in tiie last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what conlusion in society, did 
they produce! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I 'not see them occa- 
sion a violent persecution in my owli country ? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these cvik? 

Lockfi. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
reli^on; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are not 
more different, than the systetiiof faith I defended, and that 
which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings, that it requires much more judgment, and a 
* more diHgent attention, tiian ordinary readers hav«, to sepa- 
rate them agaiui and to make the proper dii^inctiona? Thisi 
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indeed, is the great art of the most celehrated free-thinkers. 
They recommend themselves tp warm and ingenuous minds, 
by Uvely strokes of wit, and by ailments really strong, 
against superstition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the 
same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fair face of true religion ; suid dress her out in their garb, 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or despicable 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them- 
selves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book that ever 
was written by the piost acute of these gentlemen, is so re- 
pugnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd 
superstitions, to all that can tend to disturb or injure society, 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
till, they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might- be ne- 
cessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives Uie mind of all vigour, and deadens its 
natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! 

Bayle, I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
tiu*e of some harsher dnigs, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. God has given us 
a most excellent physic for the soul, in all its diseases; but 
bad and interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankmd, that much 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost. lord lyttl£Ton. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 



SECTION I. 

Cicero against Yerreb. 
THE time is come, father, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy yoiir order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputation against trials, 
is effectually put in your power. An opinion hatf long pre- 
vailed, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign coun* 
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tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state— ^ 
that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opinion of impartial persons ; but who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence upon his uches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphyha, the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de- 
serve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of the public : but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — ^to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not 
a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment. 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his quastorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
nies ] Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
what did it produce but the ruin of those countries] In which 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. \^hat 
was his conduct in his praetorship here at home? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying theni on, 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge? 
Let those who suffered by his injustice answer. 

6 But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, imder the wisest and best of. praetors, will not be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which he found them : 
for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Si- 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own origmal 
laws ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate, upon their coming under the protection of the com- 
monwealth ; nor of th*^ natural and unalienable rights of men* 
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7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisions^ have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary, taixes and 
unheard of unpositions, extorted from the industrious poor, 
are not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves^ been 
put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned 
and banished unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to deatli ; 
whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, suffered 
to perish. ^ The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the .prisons 
with the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols; so that the exclamation, " I am a citi- 
zen of Rome !" which has often, in the most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no service to them ; but, on the contrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 

Ill ask now, Verres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is 
alleged against thee? Had any prince, or any state, commit- 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not think we had mifficient ground for demandmg 
satisfaction ? 

12 What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Itolian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavins Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intention 
of appealmg to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, -who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13 The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark 
tor his native country, is brought before the wicked praetor. 
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With ejes darting fuiy, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be sti^ 
ped, and rods to be brought ; accusing him, but without the 
least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having 
come to Sicilj as a spy. 

14 It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, ^< I am 
a Roman citizen; I have served under Lucius Pretius, who 
is now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The 
blood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous punishmei4 to be inflicted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Itoman citizen publicly 
mangled with scoui^ng ; whilst the only words he uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen !** 
With Uiese he hoped to defend himself from violence and infa* 
my. But of so little service was this privilege to him, that, 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was 
given fw? his execution — ^for his execution upon the cross ! 

16 <i liberty 4 — O4ound^ once ^elightfur to every Roman 
ear^---0 sacred privilego^of Roi^an citizenship i|-— once 
sacred J^ow trampled aipon.{— But what theaJPls u come 
to this^'iShall an inferiOT magfetrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire .and 
red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen 1 

4 17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
. nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a mon« 
ster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 

18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escs^e 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority, and the introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. cice&o's oaatioic«.. 

SECTION IL ' , 

Speech o/ Adherbai. to the Romim SetuU&^ imphring iheif 

froteciion against Jogu&tha« 
fathers! 

IT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on his 
death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, con- 
junctly with my unfortunate bi^er' Hiempsal ami myself, 
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the chBdren of hiis own body, the adnfinstratioii of the kuig« 
dom of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to use 
our best endeavour^ to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth; assuring us, that jour ppoteetion would prove 
a defence Against all enemies; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications, and treasures. , 

2 While my brolJier and 1* were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according |o the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — ^the most infamous of mankind ! — 
breaking through a!l ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
inonwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
and has driven me from my throne and native coimtry, though 
he knows I kiherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distress- 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — ^that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery-— 
a once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of* begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — if my unequalled distresses were all I had 
to plead — it would become the greatness of the Roman com- 
monwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

6 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur- 
tha has driven me from the very dominions which tbe se- 
nate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors; and front 
which my grandfather, and my father, undei^y^ur umbrage, 
expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6 O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh 
father Micipsa! Is dns the consequence of tliy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with ti^ own 
chddFeni should be the murderer of thy duldrenl iHust, 
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then, the royal house ?f Numidia always be a scene of havoc 
and blood? ' 

7 T^Tiile Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from >theu* hostile attacks ; 
oiir enemy near? our only powerful ally, the "Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance; When that scourge (^Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of es- 
tablished peace; ^ But,*iBStead df peape, behold the king- 
dom of Numidia drenched with royal blood! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted . n^ijr- 
derer, and seeking that safety in Ibreign parts, which ne 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the^ 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those 
hands which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own family or friends 
I have no expectations. 

9 My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his un-. 
happy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out of life, in 
his early youth, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering tormeiit of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the spwrt of 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be aixy yet alive, 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
intolerable than death itself. 

11 Look down, illustrious senators of Rome! from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled 
distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns murder for adoption^ 
prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
has butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on thp same throne with his own sons. 

12 I have been informed that he labours by his e^ifssaries 
td -prevent your determining any thing against him in his ab* 
•ence ; pretending that I magnify my distressi and might, 
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for him, have stud in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes, tvhen the due vengeance from ahove 
phall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in hie turn, feel dis- 
tress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father, 
and his blood-thirsty cruelty, to my brotheK 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
Ijcait— now gone for ever from my sight ! — iut why should 
I-lament his death? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
li^ht of heaven, of Rfe^ and kingdom, at once, by the very 
pM-son who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
life, in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of these com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and 
the endless train of miseries which render life to me a burden. 
> 14 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering m 
his. own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries which rend itny soul with agony and distraction, 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of >he means of se- 
curing my own life. So far from being * ^on to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of i^^ ^^^ ^0^ I am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for Qiyl^vnSfj^rsoH. 

15 Fathers ! Senators of Rome! the^ art)iters of nations I 
to you 1 fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha. By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom of Numidia, 
which is your own property, from being 3ie prey of violence, 
usurpation, and cruelty. sallust. 

• SECTION m. 

The Apostle Paul's defence before Festus and Agrippa. 
AGRIPPA said unto Paul^ou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretcheSSjbrth his hand, and answered 
for himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day before thee, concerning 
all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; especial- 
ly, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and questiom 
which are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. 
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2 My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
who knew me from ^e heginnmg, (if they would testify,) 
that aifter the straitest sect of our reli^on, I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made hy God to our fafthers ; to which promise our t^velve 
tribes, continually serving God day atnd night, hope to 
come ; and, for this hope^s sake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
cused by the Jfv^f . 

3 Why should it be thought a thing incredible with ydu, 
that God should raise the dead 1 I verily thought with my- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name pf 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jerusalem. Many of 
the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. And I often punished them in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; said being 
exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king 1 I «aw 
hi the way a li«ht from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shinin'and out about me, and them who journeyed mth 
mc. An^ Were ij were all fallen to the.<»J»Hh, I heard a 
voice spe*^* ' ^ - e and saying, in tfie Jlebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, Wiij persecutest thou nys? It is hard for V;^^ . 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, wHo * t.iou, 
Lord? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thor persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit- 
ness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of tho&*e 
things in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom! now send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the powef of Satan to God ;. t)iat they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, 6 king Amppa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but sHitved first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles,^ that they should repent, and turn to 
Grod, and do worics meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me. Havingy however, obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue to this day, witnessing both to small and grtat, saying 
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no other things than those which ^e prophets and Moses 
declared shodd come : »thal Christ should suffer ; that he 
would be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke lor himself, Festus said, with a 
loud Foice, " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
most noBle Feltus ; but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For the king bnoweth these thmgs, before whom I 
also speak freely. I am persuaded that none of these things 
afe hidden^from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets 1 I know 
that thou believest. Then A^ppa said to Paul, " Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied 
*' I would to God, that not only thou, but also aU that heaic 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
except these bonds."* acts xxvu 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the Hotisti of Peers^ 1770, on 
the Bill for preventing the delays of Jtuttictj hy claiming 
the Privilege of Parliament. 

MT LORDS, 

WHEN I consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
ships, « I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no <;ommon magni- 
tude ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds of the 
le^lative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have been long possessed. Per- 
_ haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
^ that is so difficult and so tiding, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of man so 
arched to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtained, 
that in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of aU 
human virtue. The bill now in question puts your lord- 
ships in this very predicament; and I have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your decision will c'onvince the world, that where 
self-interest and justice, are in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever preponderate wi& your loidships. 

* BoW bappy was this great AposOc, even in the most peiHoiM ciremnstanees. 
TboQgh onder bonds and oppression, hit mind was free, and raised above every fbar 
of man. With what dignity and composure does he defend himself, and Uie n^ila 
eavsc he had espoused ; whilst he displays the most compassionate and generous feel^ 
lDgB,fiar tkoit wiw were itrangeri to the sublime religioo bjr wjbtelihe wnibknaied. 
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3 Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 

, this country, that the members of both houses should be free 
in their persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may come 
a time when the safety aitfl welfare of this whole empire 
may depend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far 
from advising any measure that would in futur^ endsttiger ,the 
state : but the bill before your lordships has; I am confident, 
no such tendency; for it expressly secures the* persons ot 
members of either house in all civil suits. * . 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many noble 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stand- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to ' facili- 
tate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished 
and amazed. - 

They, I doubt Jot, oppose the bill upon public principles : 
I would not wish to insinuate that private interest had the 
least weight in their determination. 

6 The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects 1 Forbid it justice ! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with ^ 
but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

6 I have wadted with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vain : 
the truth is,' there is no argument that can weigh against it 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it 
self-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with soph- 
istry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords, 
on the wisdooKof our ancestors, and how difTerently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, tha^ privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
ting of parliament, but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shaU say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps appear invidious < 
ihat is not necessary in the present case. 
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7 I shall only say, that the neble lords who flatter them- 
;selves with the weight of that reflection, should remember, 
_that as circumstances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formerly, it was not so fashionable^ either for masters, or 
servants, to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we 
were not that great commercial^nation we are at present; nor 
formerly were merchants and manufacture members of 
p&rliame?^ 9l5 at present. The case is now very diflerent ; 
both merchants and -manufacturer^ are, with great proprie- 
ty, eleqtad members of the lower house. 

S Coptnerce having thus got into the legislative body of 
the kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
*that the very soul and essence of trade are regular pay- 
ments ; and sad experience teaches us, that there are men, 
who will not make their regular payments without the com- 
^pulsive power of the lawsn The law, then, ought to be equally 
open to all. Any exemption to particular men, or parti- 
cular ranks of men, is, in a free and conamercial country, 
a solecism of the grossest nature. 

9 But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that which is suflBciently evident without any. I shall only 
say a (eW words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coach- 
man of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master 

, to the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to 
attend his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap- 
pen, there are so many methods by which thfe member might 
still get to the House, that I can hardly think the noble lord 
is serious in his objection. 

10 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
lose his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
be a conti^diction in terms : for he can neither be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. 
If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt,, 
and I still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the de-' 
mand. But upon no principle of liberal legislation what- 
ever, can my servant have a title to set his creditors at defi- 
ance, while, for forty shillings , only, the honest tradesman 
may be toirn from his family, and locked up in a gaoL It 
is monstrous injustice ! I flatter myself, however, th« de- 
termin^on of this day will entirely put an end to all these 
partial proceedings for the future, by passing into a law the 
pill now under your lordships' consideration. 

la 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particulariy pointed at, for the 

I)art I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
ord on my left hand, that I likewise am running the race of 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
plause bestowed by after ages on good and virtuous actions, 
I have long beM struggling in that race : to what purpose, 
all-trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity, 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he is 
much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to point 
out a single action of my life, in which the popularity of the 
timea ever had the smallest influence on my determinations. 
I thank God I have a more permanent and steady rule for my 
conduct-r-the dictates of my own breast. 

13 Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and 

fVen up ^heir mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if their vanity leads 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have been 
f?aluted with the huzzns of a crowd one day, have received 
eheir execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popular- 
ly ^f their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, have, 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
^as triumphed over delusion, the assass^s of liberty. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think • am ambitious of 
present popularity, that echo qf folly, and shadow of renown, 
1 am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the 
bill now before your lor Iships vdW be popular : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the pre- 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

1 5 It may not be popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many 
of your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the po- 
ipular cry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said, the privilege pro- 
tected members even in criminal actions; nay, such was the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that the very 
decisions of some of the courts were tinctured with that doc- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought 
Ko then, and I tliink so still : but, nevertheless, it was a po- 
p^ilar doctrine, and came immediately from those who are 
called the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time wiU show. 

16 True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when jus- 
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tice is equally administered to all ; to the king and to the heg« 
gar. Where is the. justice then, or where is the law, that 
protects a member of parliament, more than any other man, 
from the punishment due to his crimes? The laws of this coun- 
try allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary 
for criij^ ; and where I have tlie honour to sit as judge, neither 
royal mvour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 
lY I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I ani sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
quired with your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V. 

Jin Address to Young Persons. 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the Importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention f^your conduct. As 
soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive Aat 
there is a right and a T\Tong in human actions. You see, that 
those who are born with the same scdvantages of fortune, r«^e 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of theril, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and honour ; others, of 
the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth; involve themselves in much misery ; and 
end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the e3Ucrnal 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your 
plan of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors ? 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth and 
pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement; if 
you allo^ yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
fashion may chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow 

• from such beginnings ? 

4 While so many aroupd you are undergoing the sad con* 
pequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall not tho/ 
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conaequenccfl extend to you ? Shall you attain success with- 
out that preparation, and escape dangers without that precau- 
tion, which are required of others 1 ShaU happiness grow up 
to you, of its own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when^ 
to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and 
the acquisition of labour and care ? v 

6 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes.-What- 
ever be your rank. Providence will not, for your sake, reverse 
its established order. The Author of your being hath enjoin- 
ed you to " take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your 
feet ; to remember your Creator in the days of your youth." 

6 He hath decreed, that they only " wha seek after wisdom, 
shall find it ; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their 
transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth instruction, shall 
destroy his own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and 
tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of seri- 
ous thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life ; 
but by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and 
levity, you lay th^oundation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7 When you Irok forward to those plans of life, which 
eiflier your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have 
proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in order 
to pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the uni- 
versal preparation for every character, and every station in life. 

8 Bad as tlie world is, respect is. always paid to virtue. In 
the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a plain 
understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or 
honour. Whether science or business, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue still enters for a principal share, into all those 
great departments of society. It is connected with eminence 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distinction, in every public station. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character; the geaerous sentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence 
which it quickens ; the freedom which it procures from per- 
nicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of 
all that i^ highly honourable, or greatiy successful among men. 

10 Whatever ornamental or engaging endo\vments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shin- 
ing with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fair* 
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est form, if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to 
the pleasing appearance without. . Short are the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

11 By whatever means you may at first attract the atten- 
^ tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 

only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments ©f the 
mind. These are the qualities whose influence will last, when 
the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed 
away. 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is the seed-time of , life ; and according to " what you sow, 
you shall reap." Your character is now, under Divine As- 
sistance, of your own forming ; your fate is in some measure, 
put into your own hands. 

13 Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have hot pre-occupied 
your understanding. The world has not had time to contract 
and debase your affections. All your powers are more vigorous, 
disembaiTassed, and free, than they will be at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your- desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider then the employment of this 
important period, as the highest trust which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi- 
ness, m time, tmd in eternity. , 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the invari- 
able laws of nature, affects the productions of what is uexf in 
course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forv^^ard ?ic«« 
complished and flourishing manhood; and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regular course, dis- 
order takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable world. 
If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there wiU bo 
no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trifled 
away wifliout improvement, manhood will probably be con- 
temptible, and old age miserable. If the bednnings of life 
liave been " vanity," its latter end can scarcely be. any other 
Ihah " vexation of spirit." 

17 I shall finish mis address, with calling your attention to 
Ibat dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, luoaidsl all 
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f otir endeavours after improvement, you ought continually to ^ 
preserve. It is too common with the young, even when they 
resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, toset out with 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. ** 

18 Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them success- 
fully through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of 
deriving any assistance from what they are apt to reckon the 
gVoomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little do they know 
the daggers which await them? Neither human wisdom, nor 
human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to the trying 
lituations which often occur in life. 

19 By the shock-of temptation, hx)w frequently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown? Under the pressure 
•f disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk? "Every 
good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wisdom and 
virtue, as well as "riches and honour, come from God." Des- 
titute of his favour, you are in no better situation, with all 
your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wander in a track- 
less desert, without any guide to conduct them, or any shelter 
lo cover them from the gathering storm. ^ ., 

20 Ccrrect, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
fliat your happiness can be independent of Him who made you* 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the world. 
By piety and prayer seek the protection of the God of heaven. - 

31 I conclude with the solemn words, in which a great 
f rince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words, which 
every young person ought to consider as addressed to himself, 
and to engipave deeply on his heart": <* Solomon, my son, know 
thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve him wiUi a perfect 
heart, and with a willing mind. For the Lord searcheth all 
hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts/ 
If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
kim, he will cast thee off forever.'' blaib. 



CHAPTER IX 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in the ffeat 1638. 

AN account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by the 
tdiebrated father Kircher. It happened whUst he was on hi« 
loumey to visit mount JEtna,^and the rest of the wanders that 
He tow^^r^s the Soutib of Ital^^ Kircher is conndered, bj 
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Bcholars, as one of the greatest projifi^s of learning. << Having 
hired a boat, in company ^vith four more, (two friars of the 
order of St. Francis, and two seculars,) we launched from th« 
labour of Messina, in Sicily ; and arrived, the same day, 
at the promontory of Pelorus. Our destination was for toe 
city of Euphaemia, in Calabria, where we had some bjcisiness 
to transact, and where we designed to tarry for some time. 

2 *' However, Providence seemed willing to cross our d&- 
Bign; for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
on account of the weather; and though'' we oflen put out to 
sea, yet were as often driven back. At length, wearied with 
the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage ; and, although 
the sea seemed more than usually agitated, we ventured forward. 

3 " The gulf of Charybdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning my eyes to JEtna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of 
smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the 
island, and blotted out the very shores from my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous stench 
which was strongly perceived, filled me with apprehensions, 

^ that some more dreadful calamity was impending. 

4 ^^The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear- 
ance: they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature^ thus into motion. I there- 
fore warned my companions, that an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, alter some time, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropaea, happy and thankful 
for having escaped the threatening dangers of the sea. 

5 " But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; 
the wheels rattling, and the thongstrracking. Soon after this, 
a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; the whole tract upon which 
we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scade of a ba- 
lance that continued wavering. This motion, however, soon 
grew more violent ; and being no longer able to keep my legs, 
I was thrown pr6strate upon the^vound. In the mean time, 
Ae universal ruin round me redoubled m^ amazement. 

6 " The crash of fallmg houses, the tottering of towers, and 
Ike groans of the dying, all contributed to raise mj terror 
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and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing but a scene 
of ruin ; and danger threatening wherever I snould fly. 1 
recommended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

*7 " At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happi^ 
iiess! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! Just stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea- 
sure ; and the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 " After some time, however, finding that I remained un- 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, 
but almost terrified out of my reason. I did not search long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and my 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. 

^ Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors.^^ 

9 " Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth stiU continued in violent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about 
half an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the , 
inn at which we had put up, dashed to the ground, ai^ burying 
the mhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 "In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, finding nq^Kifety at land, and yet, from the sinallness of 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we 
at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro- 
paea and Euphaemia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Stromboli, thougb at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and wilh 
a noise which I could distinctly hear. 

11 " But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound of an ap* 
preaching eai&quake, which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; it every 
moment seemed to grow louder, and to approadb nearer. 
The place on which we stopd now began to ehike most dread- 
fully: so that being unable to stand, my companions and t 
eongbt hold of whatever shrub grew nexH to us, and support^ 
fd ourselves in that, manner. 

13 << After some tlmei this violent parozysn} ceasingi wt 
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again stood up, in order to prosecute our yoyage to £uphae« 
mia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the 
city, but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This the more surprised us, as the 
weather was so very serene, 

13^ " We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away; 
then turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. Won- 
derful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that could 
tell us of itasad catastrophe, but could see no person. All was 
' become a melancholy solitude ; a scene of hideous desolation. 

14 " Thus proceeding pensively along, in cjuest of some 
human being that could give us a little information, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified 
with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning the 
fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us 
an answer. 

15" We entreated him, with every expression of tenderness 
and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up in the 
contemplation x)£ the danger he had escaped. We offered 
.him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. We still 
persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed to 
*the place of the city, like one out of his senses ; and then, 
running up into the woods, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate of the city of Euphaemia. 

16 "As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles, 
presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habit£U;ion, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving 
at Naples, after having escaped a thousand dangers both at 
sea and land." • goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 
Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, 
though they are themselves under the abject dominion of ev^ry 
vice, show a kind of millicious resentment against the errors 
of others, and are most severe upon those whom they most 
resemble? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themselves, is of aU 
virtues the most becoming. 

2 The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his, 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were 
every day guilty of some himself; and, at the s^e time, as 
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cautious of committing a fault, as if he never forgave one. 
it is a rule, then', which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of the 
world with tenderness ; not excepting even such as forgive 
none but themselves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that h^ giveii occa- 
«ion to these reflections. Know then that a certain person 
lately — ^but of 'that when we meet — though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularly 
recommend. Whoever, therefor^, and whatever he is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the nian, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in spai^ing him for the sake 
©f humanity. Farew'tll. melmoth'3 pliny. 

SECTION III. 
Letter from Pliny to Marcellinus on the death of an , 
amiable young Woman, 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, ig dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 1 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom o^ 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthfuj sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends I How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective oflices, 
had the care and education of her! She employed much of 
her time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
Judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and those \ 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! , 

3 She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; 
she encouraged her sister, and her father; and, when all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That, indeed, continued, even to 
her last fnoments, unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or 
the terrors of approaching death; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A 
loss inf nitely severe! and more severe by the particular con- 
juncture in which it happened ! 

4 She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wed- 
ding day was flxed, aad we were all invited. How sad a. 
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change, from ihe highest joy to the deepest sorrow ! How 
•ehall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when I 
beard Fuiidanus hhnself, (as grief is ever finding out circum- 
stances to aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the money he had 
designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her mar- 
riage, to be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral ! 

5 Jle is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or advanced himself, he now ab- 
solutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrows when we consider what he has lost. He 
has lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as well 
as his pereon; and exactly copied out all her father. 

d If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason, 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
ceon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
Cf its cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a mis- 
fortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but 
at length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly 
acquiesces in tliem. Farewell. Melmotu's Pliny. 

SECTION IV. 
On Discretion, 

1 HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little diifference between that.of a wise man, 
and that of a fool.. There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succession of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some, and communicating others; whereas the other 
lets them all indifferently fly out in words. This sort of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private conversation be- 
tween intimate friends.^ On such occasions, the wisest men 
very often talk like the weakest ; for, indeed, talking with a 
friend is nothing else than thinking aloud. 

2 Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept, delivef- 
fid by some ancient writers, That a man should live with his 
enemy in such a m*inner, as might leave him room to become 
hk friend ; and with his friend in such a mantieri thai, if 
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be became his enemy, it should not be in his power to hurt 
him. The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 
towards an enemy, is indeed ^ery reasonable, as well as very 

Erudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
aviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 
cretion ; and would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of 
life, which are the freedoms of conversation with abosom friend. 
Besides that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
, Is just enough to accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, ra- 
ther than the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under-agent of 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life. There are many more shining qualities in the mind 
of man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this, 
indeed, which ^ves a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
at work in their proper times and places ; and turns them to 
the advantage of the person who is possessed of them. With- 
out it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue it- 
self looks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to 
be more sprightly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out 
the talents of those he converses with, and knows how to app]j\ 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the conversation, and gives measures to society. 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Po- 
typhemus in the fable, strong and blind ; endued with an ir- 
resistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may do what he pleaSes in 
his particular station of life^ 

6 At the same time that I thinlc discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master'of , I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to' us, and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them : cunning has 
only private, selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which maj 
make them succeed. 

7 Discretion has large and extended views ; and, like a 
weU-formed eye, commands a whole horizon : cunning is a 
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kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects 
tvhich are near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a 
distance. Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a 
greater authority to the person who possesses it : cunning, 
when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a man 
incapable of bringing about even those events which he might 
have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us 
in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. Dis- 
cretion ironly found in men of strong sense and good un- 
derstandings: cunning is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves ; and in persons who are but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; 
and it may pass upon weadc men, in the same manner as viva- 
city is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

, 9 The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, andronsider what will 
be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is 
at present. He knows that the misery or happiness which 
is reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of its real- 
ity by being placed at so great a distance from him. The 
objects do not appear little to him because they are remotl^ 
He considers, that those pleasures ahd pains which lie hid in 
eternity, approach nearer to him every moment; ftnd will be 
present with him in their full weight and measure, as much 
as those pains and pleasures which he feels at this very m- 
stant. For this reason, he is careful to secure to himself tlMit 
which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ultimate 
design of his being. 

10 He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, a^d 
consklers the most distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
fects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and 
advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 
arc full of immortality; his schemes arc large and glorious;' 
and his conduct suitable to one who knows his true interest, 
%nd how to pursue it by proper methods. addison. 

SECTION V. 
Ch% Ike Govetmmeni of our ThougJUs, 

A. MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, first, 
when the inti:oduction of any trsdn of thought depends upon 
ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
tewardjf such objects, awakening such passions, or engaging in 

M 
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such employments, as we know must eiire a peculiar determin- 
ation to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by whatever ac- 
cident they may have been originally suggested, are indulged 
with deliberation and complacency. 

2 Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and, 
therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their continu- 
ance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at 
first, like unbidden guests; but if, when entered, they are , 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is the same 
as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less 
so, in the last place, for those which find admittance into our 
hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of attention, 
from allowing our imagination to rove with entire license, 
"like the eyes of the fool, towards the ends of the earth." 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and van- 
ity. They are prostituted to every evil ^ng which pleases to 
take possession. The consequences must all be charged to our 
account; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. 
If ence it appears, that the great object at which we are to aim 
iu governing our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual mea- 
sures for preventing the introduction of such as are sinful; and 
for hastening Uieir expulsion, if they shall have introduced 
themselves' without consent of the will. 

5 But when we descend into our bres^sts, and examine how 
fa^ we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tell 
*^ how oft he hath) offended ?' In no article of religion or mo- 
rals are men more culpably r^niss, than in the unrestrained 
indulgence they give to fancy; and that, too, for the most part, 
without remorse. Since the lime that reason began to exert 
her powers, thought, during our waJdng hours, has been ac- 
tive in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the sphritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant 
activity, with the greater part of mankind? Of the innumerable 
hours that have been employed in thought, how few are 
marked with any permanent or useful effect? How many have 
either passed away in idle dreunn; or have been abandoned 
to anxious discontented musings, to unsodal and malignant 
passions, or to irregular and criminal desires? 

7 Had I power to lay open ihat stor^ouse of inkj[nity, which 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
them a list of all tbeimaginadoiiatli^ have dtvised^andall tibi% 
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passions they have indulged in secret ; what a pi<;tar^ of men 
should I present to themselves ! What (^mes would*they i^- 
pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, whidi, to their most in- 
timate companions, they durst not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine their thoughts to he innocently 
employed, they too conmionly suffer them to run out into ex- 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical, plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame the 
course of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste ortime whicjx they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those mtellectual 
powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, such ' 
romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the 
most part connected with some one bad passion; and they al- 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They un- 
fit the mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing the pleasures, of ordinary life* 

SECTION VL 

On^ihe epih which flow from unrestrained Passions. 

WHEN man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. — ^Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as princi- 
ples: first, that through the present weakness of the Under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards improper 
objects; and next, that even when their direction is just, and 
their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On these two points, 
then, turns the whole government of our passions : nrst, to 
ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit; and next, to 
restrain diem in. that pursuit, when they would cairy us be- 
yond the bounds of reason* 

2 If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably 
Into our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually discomposes our temper ; which unfits us for pro- 
perly discharging the duties, or disqualifies au for |(^eOTully 
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enjojring the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to 
have gained a dangerous ascendant. The great object which 
we ought to propose to ourselves, is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor its violence shalte ; which, resting on fixed princi- 
ples, ^ehall, in the midst of contending emotions, remain free, 
and master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of con-* 
science, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

3 To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments • 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, 
b«yond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the oixler of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life vnth so many miseries, aj 
to render it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be- 
hold with astonishment and horror, have originated from the 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. These have pointed thfi assassin's dagger, 
and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have 
furnished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic decla- 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When from public 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion operates 
not there in so wide and destructive a sphei-e, we shall find its 
influence to be no less baneful. 

6 I need not mention the black and fierce passions, such aa 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously 
noxious, anH whose agitations are immediate ml-ery; but take 
any of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have 
unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we shall 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and 
troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, 
in its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marked 
either with danger, or with shame : that, in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; 
and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, 
with 3ie concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all 
the stages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore run 1 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind 
and headlong steps? blaiiu 

SECTION VII. 
On the pvx>per state of our Temper with respect to one anothtr. 

IT is evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub- 
lic welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ou^t to 
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regulate our disposilaon in mutual intercourse. But as this 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

2 What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give offence and 

•^sirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse In 
society. This supposes jdelding and condescending manners, 
unwiiiingness to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. It 
' is the basis of all order and happiness among mankind, ^^^e 

positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast the small share 
of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
is let forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
they are always tost; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a 6andid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
tibrows ablack shade over every character. If we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 
rgsdnst this malignant spirit. Letus study that chanty " which 
thinketh no evil ;" that temper which, without degenerating 
into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can al- 
low us to observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. 
Thus we shall be kept free from that continual irritation, which 
imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable^ and to be candid, is not all that is 
required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, gene- 
rous and sjrmpathizing temper, which feels for distress, 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his 
friends with ardour ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, 
is gentle, obliging, and humane. . How amiable appears 
such a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi* 
©us temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
k)ok8 with an evil eye on the success of others, and, wilii an 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments or 
miseries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of 
fife, who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offi(^ and 
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land ttlfeetions, whlcbi hy m Rasing ^^arai, attaches men 
to one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

6 We are not to imagine that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing actions 
of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These seldom 

. occur. The condition of the greater part of mankind in a 
good measure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary roimd ^ 
humanaffairs, many occasions dadly present themselves of mi^ 
gating the vexations which others suffer; of soothing their minds; 
of aiding their interest; of promoting their cheerfulness, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7 But let us rememb^, that of small incidents the system 
of human life is chiefly composed. The attentions which re- 
spect these, when suggested by real benignity of temper, are 
oi\en more material to the happiness of those around us, thsui 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, ought to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard which tend to cement 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Par^t 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
often think themselves at liberty to ^ve unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violent in their tempers, and to soflen what is h&rsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There the 
real character displays itself. The forms of the world, dis- 
guise men when abroad. But within his own family, every 
man is known to be what he truly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with o&ers, particularly in. 
that which is closest and most intimate let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This 
is the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy re-. 
Hgion seeks to form us. Tnis was the temper of Christ.. 
This is the temper of Heaven* blair*. 

SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the Holy Scriptures* 
IS it bigotry to believe the sublfeie truths of the Gospel, 
witii full assurance of faith? I glory in such bigotry. I wouW 
not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the 
man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissitudes and 
calamities of the present statOi tha( n^saui enjoys aa iaezhaosll-w 
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Ue fiuid ^ consolatioB, of nhich It * is noi b die power of 
fortane tc depme him. 

2 There is Bot a hook on earth so favourahle to ail the 
Mnd, and all the suhiime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred 
and persecution, to tjrannj, to injustice, and eyery sort of 
male^olencei as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, 

%but mercy, benev'olence, and peace. 
3 Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for theirpower of inspiring devout emotions. 
But it is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descnp- 
^ tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and 
fourth Plsalm, in particular, displays the power and goodness of 
Providence, in creating and preserving &e world, and the vari- 
ous tribes of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and.beau;< 
ty, as it is vain to look for inrany human compo»tion. 

4 Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth? and the 
Boiindest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, a« 
are to be found in the New Testament Compared^ indeed, 
with thii^ all other mordl and theological wisdom 

VLotes,diacounteiiaQC*d, and like folly shows". BEATTIE. 

SECTION IX. 

ReflecHoM occtmoned by a review of the Blessings pi^onounced 

by Christ on his Disciples, in htB Sermon on the Mount. 

WHAT abundant reason have we to thank God, that this 

large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 

so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every 

one that ** hatii ears to hear,** attend to it : for surely no man 

ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our 

minds in a posture of humble attention, that we may '< re- 

, ceive the law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it with blessings, repeated mm! most important 
l^Iessings. ^ut on whom are thejF pronounced? and whom are 
we taught to tiiink the l^ppiest of mankind? The meek and 
the humble; the penitent and the merciful; the peaceful and 
tfie pure; those that hunger smd thirst after righteousness ; those 
Ihat labour, but faint not, under persecution! Lord! how dif-' 
i^rent are thy mdxims from those of the children of tiiis workU 
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3 They call the proud happy ; and adntiire the gay, the rich, 
the powerful, and the victorious. But let a vain world take 
its gaudy trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue 
them. May our souls share in that happiness which the 
Bon of God came to recommend and to procure ! May we 
obtain mercy of the Lord; may we be owned as his children; 
enjoy his presence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With the8Q|^ 
enjoyments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully welcome the 
lowest, or the most painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues 
which are here recommended to us; this humility and meek« 
ness ; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after right- 
eousness; this compassion and purity; this peacefulness 
and fortitude of soul; and, in a word, this universal good- 
ness which becomes us, as we sustain the character of ** tho 
salt of the earth," and "the light of the world." 

5 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the cha- 
racter no better? Is there not reason to exclaim vrith a good 
man in former times : " Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians!" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth J;hat divine oil on 
our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, " to glorify our 
Father in heaven," podpridg£« 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of Life often illusory. 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years In 

honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califs 

had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he 

appeared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The bright- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower js 
passing away in its own odoursv The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength de* 
parted from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the caJif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and 
sought no o^her pleasure for the remains of life, than the con- 
verse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His charn^ 
ber was fiUed by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe- 
rience, and offic^us to pay the tribute of adiniration. Caled, 
ihe son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, and re^ 
tired late. He was beautif^'and eloquent: Omar admired bi« 
wit, axul loved his docility. <« Tell me," said Caled, « thou tQ 
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whose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is known 
to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar 
the prudent. The arts by which thou hast gained power and 
preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or useful ; impart 
to me the secret of thy conduct, apd teach me the plan upon 
which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 
*4 " Young man," said Omar," it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in ray twen- 
tieth year, having considered the various conditions of mankind, 
in the hour of soHtude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : " Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining. 

6 " Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mini with images, which I 
shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 " I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide ; 

. with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every .pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the affairs 
of state." Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed 
indelibly upon my memory. 

8 " The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in search 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was divei-ted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungovern- 
able passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest ho- 
nour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided after month, till I found that seven years of 
the first ten had vanished, and lefl nothing behind them. 

9 " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
home 1 I immured myself for four years, and studied the lavirs 
of the empire. The fame of my skill reached the judges : { 
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was founcl able to speak upon doubtful qu<istions ; and wtm 
commanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
with attention; I was consulted with confidence ; and the love 
of praise fastened on my heart. * 

10 " I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast niy soul with novel^^ ; 
but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude ; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 "In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
travelling Vas past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the fe- 
licity yet in my power, and indulge niyself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wile as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected,, 
consulted and deliberated, till tHe sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing lefl but 
retirement ; and for Retirement I never found a time till dis- 
ease forced me from public emplojrment. 

12 " Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse« 
qdence. With an insatiable thu-st for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, 1 have always resided in the same 
city; with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I 
have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement, I am going to die within the walls of 

Bafidnt.'* DB. JOHNSON. 

SECTION XI. 

Ths Pleasures of virtwma Senaihility, 
THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access.. If he is master of riches 
or influence, it affords him the means of increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts of 
others. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy. 
2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him which 
the insensible can^never know. The profusion of goodness, 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart 
with the thou^t, that innumerable multitudes around him are 
blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 
to prosper, and views a country flourishing^ in wealth and k^ 
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dostry ; when he heholds the spring coming for^ in its beau* 
ty, and reviving "the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn 
beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned 
with all its fruits ; he lifls his afiections with gratitude to the 
great Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

3 It may, indeed, be objected, that ^e same sensibility lays 
Ofpen the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
tresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent suf- 
fering from the participation which it communicates of the sor- 
rows, as well as of the joys of friendship. But let it be consi- 
dered, that the tender melancholy of sjpipathy is accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of the kind afiections, even when it pours itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles 
with the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensi- 
bility introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow 
from the same source. Sensibility heightens in general the hu- 
man powers, and is connected with acuteness in all our feel- 
ings. If it make us more alive to some painful sensations, in 
return, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

6 The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to whataflects his own interest. He is 
obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they become in- 
sipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider 
sphere of felicity. His powers are much more frequently 
called forth into occupaHtons of pleasing activity. Number- 
less occasions open to him of indulging his favofkrite taste, by 
conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in his power, in 
one way or other, to sooth the afilicted heart, to carry some 
consolation into the house of wo. 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and so- 
cial intercourses of men, the cordiality of his afiections cheers 
and gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of 
innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native ex- 
pression of kindness and afiection among others, is felt by 
him, even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of 
friends enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from 
what the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense, 
that enables him to behold objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not of that kind 
which remain merely on the surface of the mind. They 
penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they refiae 
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find ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affection, 
they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

8 Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to 
feel as brethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange your- 
selves from one anotlier by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest ? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, neg- 
lecting those purer and better sources of joy which flowr 
Irom the afiections and the heart ? blair. 

SECTION XII. 

On the true Honour of Man. 
THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render tlie name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
•ung. They stand, as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of tiiewarriormust at all times be dyed inblood, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. But 
if diey have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has n^arked his character; or low and grpss sensuality 
has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It*is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size struck 
^ spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears dispropt)rtloned, unshapely, and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of geniui 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are siiining ; and which become 
highly valuable, whea employed in advancing the good of man- 
kind. Hence they frequently give rise to fame. But a di3- 
tuiction is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 I'he statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
«yU yet the man himself is far from being honoured^ \Yvr. 
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envy his abilities. We wish to rival theih. But we would 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In- 
stances of this sort are too often found in every record of an- 
cient or modern history. 

5 From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
circumstances of fortune; notio any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he be- 
longs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6 A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegrity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which no bribe 
can seduce, nor terror overawe; neither by pleasure melted into 
effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection i such is the 
mind which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constancy; true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortu- 
nate ;- self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous, with- 
out being proud; humble, without being mean; just, without 
being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose counten- 
ance never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior, 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother — ^this is 

' the man, whom, in our heart, above all others, we do, we 
must honour. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
The influence of Devotion on the happiness of Life, 
WHATEVER promotes and strengthens virtue^ whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. De- 
votion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It in- 
spires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
the painfhl, and cherishps the pleading emotions ; and^ by these 
means, carries on the life of a pioug man in a smooth and 
pfacid tenor. 

2 Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, de- 
votion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious arr 
. eatire strangers; enjoyments the more valuable, as they pecu 
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liarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves us; and to 
adversity, when it becomes our foe. These are the two sea- 
sons for which eveiy wise man would most wish to provide 
Bome hidden store of comfort. 

3 For let him be placed in the most favourable situation 
which the human state admits, the world can neither always 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There will 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. 
If.he be a stranger to God, and tp devotion, how dreary will 
the gloom of solitude often prove ! With what oppressive weight 
will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region ; and surrounds 
Mm there with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heai*t. 

6 If the world has been empty and delusive, \t gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, about 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, though 
eveiy other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have no reason to 
be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of good 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in ma|iy re- 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They arc 
pleasures which belong to the highest powers and best afiec- 
tions of the soul; whereas the gratifications of sense reside in 
the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the soul stoops^ 
below its native dignity. The former, raise it above itself. The 
latter, leave always a comfortless, often a mortifying, remem- 
brance behind th«m. The former are reviewed with applause 
and delight. 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a Cbamingtorrent, whidiy 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures of devotion 
resemble the equable current of a pure river, which enlivens 
fhe fields through which it passes, and diffuses verdure and fer* 
tiHtjr along its banks. 
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9 To thee, O Devotion! we owe the highest improvement 
of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou 
art the support of our virtue, and th^ rest of our souls, in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest 
the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communications, 
and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to the 
high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10, In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; and, under 
thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
balm of the ivounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Tfeott beg^nnest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee the 
hosts of ajgels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice, blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

The planetary and terrestrial Worlds comparatively considered, 
TO us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears'" a uniform aspect ; 
looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings 
who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. 

2 That which we call alternately the morning and the even- 
ing star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, and the four others 
that so wonderfully vary their «iystic dance, are in theftnselvea 
dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and 
seas, and skies qf their own ; are furni3hed with all accom- 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth- 
ly habitation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine 
munificence, the sun ; receive their light from the distribution 
of his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

3 The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
the sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
more than a million tinies larger than this whole earth, on 
which so many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. 
A line extending from side to side through the centre of that 
resplendent orb, would measure more than eight hundred thou« 
sand miles : a girdle formed to go round 4ts circumference^ 
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would require a length of millions. Were its solid contents 
to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our understand- 
ing, and be almost beyond the power of language to express. 
Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! 

4 Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, " How 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire ; afid 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame !" 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with speculations more enlarged and more in- 
flaming. 

6 This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though 
in .appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really -a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasurable idlds 
of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarce- 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
since a ball shot from .the loaded cannon, and flying with un- 
abated rapidjty, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the near- 
est of these twinkling luminaries. , • 

7 While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in 
the map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious wi'iter, that if the sun 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were ex- 
tinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which-^ 
they consist, and thespace which they occupy, are so exceed- 
ingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very diminutive, what is a kingdom, or a country 1 What 
are a few lordships, or the so much admired patrimomes of 
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those who are styled wealthy I "When I measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell iiito proud and^hloated di* 
mensions: hut when I take the universe for my standard, how 
scanty is their size! how contemptible their figure! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. addison. 

. SECTION XV. 

On the power of Custom, and the uses to whichit may he applied. 
THERE is not a common saying, which has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that " Custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to 
form the man anew ; and give him inclinations and capacities 
altogether different from those he was born with. 

2 A person who is addicted toplay or gaming, though he took 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and gives himM^up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his beinHfeThe love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man ins^ffiibly, as he is conver- 
sant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqua^fied for re- 
lishing that to which he has been for some time dikised. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is 
unable to pass away his time ^vithoutit; not to mention hoW 
our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are ch&nged into diver- 
sions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is accustomed 
to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which it 
has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
It may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I 
would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his own necessities, 
may have engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very disagreeable 
to. him, at first ; but use and application will certainly render it 
not only less painful, but pleasing and Satisfactory. 

5 In the second place, I would recommend to every one, 
ft\e admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his^ disciples, and which that philosoplier must have c&awu 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the most excellent, and custon\ will ren- 
der it the most delightful." 

6 Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
that wbichtlieir judgment tells them is the most laudable. Th« 
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voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of any 
present inclination ; since by the rule above mentioned, inclina* 
tion will al length come over to reason, though we can never 
force reason to comply with inclination. 

7 In the third place, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties which are apt to discourage him from the prosecu 
tion of a virtuous life. " The gods," said Hesiod, "have placea 
labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and diffi- 
culty but grows more smooth and easy the farther we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness and reso- 
lution, will, in a little time, find that " her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are habituated, butMth those supernumerary joys of heart, 
that rise from the coMciousness of such a pleasure ; from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason; and from the 
prospect of a happy immortality. . 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation, 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
oare, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments; since the mind may insensibly , 
fait off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by degrees, ex- 
change that pleasure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for delights of a much inferior andan unprofitable nature. 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remarkable pro ' 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy 
the pleasux;es of the next. The state of bliss we call heaven, 
will not be capable of affecting those minds which are not thus 
qualified for it ; we must, in this world, gain a relish for truth and 
▼irtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next The seeds of those 
spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in 
the soul to all eteriiity, must be planted init during this its present 
state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

SECTION XYI. '7^ 

Tfee pleasures resulting from a proper use of our Faculiies. 

HAPPY that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares, 

master of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time in 
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making himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making otheM 
(and ^erefore himself) happier; who, as the wfll and un- 
' derstanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his- understanding is beautified w&h 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation ; 
who, when serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, not 
indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition llnot to be admired for a 
false glare of. greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdomiand goodness. 

2 The greatest mimster of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso* 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Divinity in every 
thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burmng bush, though not in so glanng a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. sbep. 

SECTION XVII. 

Descnption of Candour* 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that gitarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very oflen, i^^e aspect, and smooth are the wordi 
of those, who, imfafrdly, are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour%hich is a Christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of External courtesy, but 
supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor* 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the otheir, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pret^ice. 
f It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the worid» 
and with due attention to our own safety. 

8 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to cany 
cm with persons of every differeiA character, suspicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it ex- 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into 
▼ice. There is a proper mean between undistinguished cre- 
dulity, and universal jealousy, which a sound umlesrtandlQg 
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discerns, and which the man of candour studies to pre- 
serve. 

4 He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultless, and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some|^ommendable qualities. In the midst of 
many defects, he can'discover a virtue. Under the influence of 
personal resentment,*he can be just to the merit of an enemy. 

6 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and darl^ suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censo- 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires fuU 
evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action can be ascribed to different motives, 
he holds it as no marl&of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his 
judgment undecided j and, during the period of suspense, 
leans to the most charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he must condemn, he condenms with regrjst ; 
and without those aggravations which the severity of others 
adds >to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology of the of- 
fender, and readily, admits every extenuating circumstance, 
which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one genex^al censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opimonpffeedoes not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles ; j|or fmn one bad action 
conclude that all regard to conscience" is overthrown. 

8 When he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he 
remembers " the beaiK in his own." :^e commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges of others accordmg to the principles, 
by which he would diink it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. iu a word, he views men and actions in the clear 
sunshine of charity and good nature; and not in that dark and 
sullen shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over all 
•baracters. BLiiiR. 

SECTION XVIH. 

On Vie imperfection of that Happiness which resia solely oh 

worldly Pkasures* 

THE vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might b« 

tmbellished with the pomp of much description. But I shall 

studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out a threefold 
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vanity in human life, which every impartial observer cannot but 
admit; disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in ejij6yment| 
uncertainty in possession. 

2 First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around * 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, in- 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have su^ested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of in- 
dustry, some the boldness of enterpH|^, others the dexterity ol 
stratagem, in order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? in 
coiTiparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
is the number of the successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare that in every point he has completed his plan, 
and attained his utmost wish ] 

4 No extent of human abilities has been^ble to discover a 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
" The race is not alwayp to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong,^ nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
our plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. But 
some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles our 
wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

6 Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be Jess. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of 
ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk ot 
mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze fropci afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent 
there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice of 
our pretensions, can ensure success. But " time and chance 
happen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
and the undeserving are obliged to struggle; and both are fre- 
quently' overborne alike by the current. 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject 
This is the severest of all mortifications ; after having been suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, to, be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet 
this is found tQ be an evil still more general than the former. 
Some may be so fortunate asto attain what they have pursued;but 
none are rendered completelyhappy by what they have attained. 

-% Disappointed hope is n^sery ; and yet successful hope ii 
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on\j imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosperous; 
and you will find that thej are never just what they desire to 
be. If retired, thej languish for action ; if busy, they com- 
plain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are impatient for dis- 
tinction : if in high stations^ they sigh afler freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plenitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. Together with every wish 
that is gratified, a new ^mand arises. One void opens in the 
heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes grow ; and to 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what they have not, 
than the enjoyment of what they have, which occupies and 
interests the moiH successful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, springs 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and part- 
ly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly en- 
joyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints them at a distance with splen- 
did colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The eager- 
ness of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be ; but before he had long contemplated and 
admired his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and 
his cares would grow. 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail tft corrupt them. For, 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his' felicity. 
When there is nothing froin without to disturb the prosperous, 
A secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits ; 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most favourable light Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and de- 
ceitfulness in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainable, 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be considered 
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the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly things any fixed point of security which we could 
gain, the mind would then have some hasis on which to rest. 

13 But our condition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It is much 
if, during its course,* thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet 
or alarm thee. For life never pro($eeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sowp; and the 
sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on different 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

16 The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust, ^ 
'Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, hu- 
man bliss must still be transitory; for man changes of himself. 
No course of enjojTnent can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 

16 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufiicient to mark ' our state with vanity. " Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as notliing." With- 
in that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our 
plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vani* 
ty of the world. That "too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers how generally mankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how oflen, by undue attachment to 
the present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
«< pierce themselves through with many sorrows." blaiu. 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoymMls of Hwnati Life» 

IT must be admitted, that unmixed and complete happU 

ness is unknown on earth, ^o regulation of conduct can 

altogetfier prevent passions from di^rbing our peace, nnd 

miafortanes from wounding our heart. But afler uiia con^M* 
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tion Is made, will it follow, that there is no object on earth 
which desenres our pursuit, or that aU enjofment becomes con- 
temptible which is not perfect? Let us survey our state with 
an impartial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Heaven. 

2 How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, 
the comforts and hopes of religion are sufficient to give soli- 
dity to the enjoyments of the righteous. ^ In the exercise of 
good affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with God, 
thro^h the great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in- 
finite Wisdom aad Goodness ; and in the joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
piness which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior or- 
der, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It 
is necessary to call the attention to these, in order to check that 
repining and unthankful spirit to which man is always too prone. 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social 
life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re- 
flection, and to the plesi!sures of adfectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. Tliese comforts are often held in too 
low estimadpn, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to all ; extend through every rank of life ; and fill up agreeably 
many of those spaces in our present existence which are not 
occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

6 From this representation, it appeaus, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort 
is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reepncile us to our condition, and to repress the arro- 
gance of complaints and murmurs. — ^What art thou, son 
of man! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the dust, 
darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
bis Providence, because all things are not ordered according 
to thy wish? 

6 What title hast thou to find faidt with the order of the 
Bniverse, whose lot is so much beyond what thy, virtue or me- 
nt gave the^ ground t<f claim! Is it notlung to4hee to have 
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been introduced into this magnificent world ; tojiav^ been ad- 
mitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom and works; and to 
have had access to all the comforts which natmre, with a boun- 
tiful hand, has poured forth around thee? Are all the hours for- 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in complacency, or^y ? 
7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou re- 
ject not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a 
happier state of existence? When thou comparest thy condi- 
tion with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. 
Be silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness 
the blessings which are allowed thee. Revere that govern- 
ment which at present refuses thee more. Rest in this con- 
clusion, that though there are evils in the world, its Creator 
is wise and good, and has been bountiful to thee. blair. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings. 
THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
the material world, by which I mean, that system of bodies 
into whidi nature has so curiously wrought tbe mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another; there is still, methinks, something more wonderful 
and surprising, in contemplations on the world of life ; by which 
I intend, all those animals with which every part of Uie uni- 
verse is furnished. The material world is only the shell of 
the universe : the world of life are its inliabitants. 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which they are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
single humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glasses do not discover myriads of living creatures. 
We find, even in the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, in- 
numerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with imper- 
ceptible inhabitants, too liiXle for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts'; and every part of matter afibrding propef 
necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of the mUti* 
fades which inhabit it. 

4 The author of "lie Plurality of Worlds 'Vdraws a veiy 
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good'^dl^ment from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet; -as indeed it seem? very probable, from the an- 
alogy of redson, that if no paiet of matter, with which we are 
acquainted, lies waste and^iseless, those greater bodies, which 
are at such a distance from us, are not desert and unpeopled ; 
but rather, that they are famished with beings adapted to their 
respective stuations. 

5 Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away 
iipon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our observation, that matter is 
only made as the basis and support of animals ; and that there 
is no more of the one than what is necessaxy for the existence 
of the other. 

6 Infbite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have ofv 
ten pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge fur- 
ther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of beings, 
which comes within our knowledge. 

7 There are some living creatures, which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell-fish, 
which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on bjing se- 
vered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, whidi have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; others of smell; and others of sight. 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of species^ 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all its senses : 
and even among these, there is such a different degree of per- 
fection, in the sense which one ammal enjoys beyond what ap- 
peara !n another, that though the sense in different animals is 
(Ustinguished by the same common denomination, it seems al- 
most of a different nature. 

l~^ 9 If, after this, we look faito the severallnward perfections 
of cunnmg and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find themrismg, afterthe same manner, imperceptibly one above 
another; and receiving additional improvements, according to 
the species in which they are implanted. This progress in na- 
ture is so very gradual, that the most perfect of an inferior spe- 
cies, comes very near to the most imperfect of that which i« 
iimnediately above it ^ t 
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10 The (xuberantand overflowing goodness of theSupreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is pbunly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very Kttle mat- 
ter,^ at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversi* 
ty, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made but 
one species of animals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the 

_ happiness of existence : he has, therefore, specified^ in his ere a- 
tion, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 

11 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
. filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after ano- 
ther, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions 

. and deviations from one species to another, are almost insen- 
sible. This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which 
does not appear in some one part of the world of life. Is the 
goodness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifest- 
ed in this his proceeding? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I have ahready 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If tbe scale of being rises by so re- 
gular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
which are of a supcarbr nature to him ; since there is infinitely 
greater space, and room for different degrees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, &an between man and 
the most despicable insect. 

13 In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in itsjiature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as man; who fills up the middle space be- 
tween the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
the invisible world ; and who is that link in the chain of behig, 
which forms the connection between both. So that he who, 
in one respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as his fatiber, and 
the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another re- 

' spect, say to "corruption, thou art my father," and to the 
worm, " thou art my mother and my sister." addison . 

SECTION XXI. 

Trust in the care of Providence recovnunended, 

MAN, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 

wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 

calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all 

sides; and may become unhappy by numberless ^itAlf"*". 
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which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
teen them. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many acci- 
dents, that we are under the care of one who directs contin- 
gencies, and has in his hands the management of every thing 
that is capable of annoying or offending us; who knows the 
assistance, we stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow 
it on those who ask it of him. 

d The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust in 
him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties as * 
fnay befal us. 

/ 4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mmd, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port. ' He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper b Almighty. 

6 In short, the person who has a firm trust in tfie Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a reliance 
a duty, notwithstanding we should have been miserable, had it 
been forbidden us. 

6 Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recommend -this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing which accompanies this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be- 
>ond his abilities ; and does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidence of success- 
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Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remove. - 

8 The practice of thw virtue administers great comfort to 

'the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction; but most 
of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering on ano- 
ther state of existence, to converse wilii scenies, and objects, 
and companions, that are altogether new ; what can support 
her under such tremblings of thou^t, such fear, such anxiety, 
such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon him, 
who first gave her being; who has conducted her through one 

^ stage of it ; and who wiU be always present, to guide and com- 
fort her in her progress through eternity addison. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and Gratitude enlivi^n Prospet^y, 
PIE^iY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing* emotion. The 
sense of being distinguished by the kindnes^of another, glad- 
dens the heart, warms it with repiprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double relish 
from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, mjay prove burdensome. For hu manjr irtue is 
never perfect ; and sometii^es unreasonable expetJBlions on 
the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on 
the other, coiTode in secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
vert the obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy. 

2 But nothijig of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no 
end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who de- 
sires no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart. 
While others can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, often, of mean 
or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their de^ 
signs ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant of 
God remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up; which hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with the most fsi* 

• vourable distinction beyond his equals? 

3 Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude fortha 
Mst, but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, esh 

02 
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t&es ir^ the jwous (emotion. Tbcy are otily flie virtuous, who 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them, 
"Go thy way, eat tliy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a cheer&l heart ; for God now accepteth thy works.'* 
He who is the author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
^joy, with complacency, his own gift. 
;i 4 While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of the 
world, the righteous i^t openly down to the feast of life, un- 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos- 
sess ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, "in the ha- 
bitations of the righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

6 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smilmg aspect, both of the powers above, and of th^bjects 
below. Not only have they as full a relish as others, fw the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjo3rments of social 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasui*es, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjojnoaent of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, ^vith the happy 
and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — ^In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable sim^ 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as "his Shep-» 
herd;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine favour,, 
than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
speaks of the " green pastures and still waters, beside which 
drod had led him ; of his cup which he had made ta overflow; 
and of the table wMch he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies!" With what perfect tranquillity does he look 
forwaml to the time of his passing through "the valley of the 
shadow of death ;" unappalled by that spectre, whose most 
distant appearance blasts the prosperity of sinners ! He feara 
ao evil, as long aa (< the rod and the staiff^' of his Divine Shep- 
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herd are with him ; and, through all the milmown periods of 
this and of Aiture existence, commits himself to his guidance 
lyith secure and triumphant hope : ^' Surely goodneiBS and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; .*and I i^all 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited ! How different frcan thait gross rdish of world* 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher oh* 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pa- 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! blair. 

SECTION XXIII. 

Virtucy when deeply rooted, is not subject to the influence oj 

Fortune, 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Sl- 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion 
being at that time resident with two young men of distinction, 
offered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 
one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. 

2 He then, having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had re8eived the crown through 
their hands. Ocerlooking many, who would have been ambi- 
tious of this high honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, 
ivhose singular merit had rendered him conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to the roy- 
al family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the ne- 
cessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in the 
suburbs of the city. 

3 While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding hii 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and ssduted him king. 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed him to that 
office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same time, they admoiUshed him, when he should be 
f eated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, not to 
forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illu^ 
•Ion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He re* 
q;aeit«d them not to trottUe him fM^er with their inrqpertln^^ 
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jests ; attd to find some other way of amusing themselves, 
which might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his ob 
scure habitatidn.-»-At length, however, they convinced him, 
that they were serious in^feeir proposal; and prevailed upon him 
to accept the regal office, and accompany Aem to the palace. 
5 No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, tHl at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the niew-elected prince to be 
sent for ; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, " that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." From 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

dUINTUS CUETIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabricids, a Roman ambassador, to king 
Pyrrhus^ vmo attempted to bribe hdm to his interests, by ths 
offer of a great sttm of money, 

WITH regard to my po^ert^, the king has, indeed, been 
justly informed. My whole esCate consists in a house of but 
mean appearance, and a little fipot of ground ; from which, 
by ^my own hdbSur, I Jraw my' support. But if, by any 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this ^ poverty 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2 I have no re^on to complain of fortune ^ she supplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without sup^fiuities, 
I am also free from the desii^e of them. With these, I con- 
fess I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envited ; but small 
as my posseslions are, I can still contribute something to the 
support of the state, and the assist^ce of my friends. 

3 With respect to honours, my country places me, poor aa 
I am, upon a level with the richest : for Rome knows no 
craalifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies of 
religion ; she inti*usts me with the command of her armies; 
she confides to my care the most important negociations. 
My poverty does not lessen the weight and influence of my 
counsels in the senate. 

4 Hit Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 
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which king Pyrrhua considers as a' disgrace. They know the 
many opportunities I have had to enrich myself, without cen- 
sure; they ar« convinced of my disinterested zpal for tiieir 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the re- 
turn they make me, it is only the' excess of their applause. 
What vadue, then, can I put upon thy gold and silver! What 
king can add any thing to my fortune 1 Always attentive to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from sdf-reproach ; and I have an honest fame* 

SECTION XXV. 
Character o/Jamils I. king of England, 
NO prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, was 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continiied, have made his cha- 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who sure our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of ; put not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. Hia genei*osity bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanhnity, his wisdom on cunning, hu3 friendship on light 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tions, and still more of bis pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preserve fully thc/esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on gene- 
ral maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect: partial and undiscerning in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and airogance.^ 

5 And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his cha- 
racter, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
embellished by humamty. Political courage he was certain- 
ly devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the strong 
prejudice* which prevails agsonst his personal bravery : an 
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inference^ however, which must be owned, from general ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious. humb. 

SECTION XXVI. 
CHiJiLSs V. Emperor of Germany j resigns his dominionSf 
and retires from the World. 
THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart of 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in Imsiness 
or the affairs of this world, in order that he might spend th©- 
remainder of his days in retirement and solifude. 

2 Thou^ it requires neither deep reflection, nor exU^or- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that envied 
pre-eminence; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 

* to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the eiyoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their dajrs in re- 
tirement. But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private station. 

3 Diodeeian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government, who ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

6 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fiH 
all Europe with astonishment; and give rise, both among his 
contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
various conjectures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifty-iSx, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpect^. 

6 The emp^r, in pursuance of his determination, having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himsdf, for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on the other his> sister tbo 
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queen of Hungaiy, regent of the Netherlands, with a splen* 
did retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the em- 
pire Standing behind him. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in caUing tnis 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to Phi- 
lip his^^ lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyalty 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, 
all the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
ease, and very littJe for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Af. 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that while 
his health permitted him to dischai^e his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous o'V 
fice of gpverning dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labotir, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, wh^n his 
health w^as broken, and his vigour exhausted by the^tge of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities adm^shed 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy; that instead 
ofa sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
Jie gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth, all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long admimstration, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great sdairs, and amidst the attention which he had been 
obliged to give to tiiem, he had either neglected or Injured any- 
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of his subjects, he now implored their for^veness ; that, for 
his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as ^iie best reward for all his services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar- 
dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his fatiier's hand, " If," says he, **I had left you, by my. 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 

^ additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might have still retained, I may well expect me . 
warmest expressions of thanks on your part. Witli these, 
however, I dispense ; and shall conSfder your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your socptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
8|ibjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse, £he whole audience 
melted into tears; some from admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
•on, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with 
tiie deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distin- 
guished the Netherlauids, his native countiy, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVIL 
The same Subject continued. 
L FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands, 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceremo- 
nial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, 
with all the territories depending on them, both in the old and 
in the new world* Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
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nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain himtrom that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the ileet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
he passed through Ghent : and after stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
arises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed 
them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who era- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and Re arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
-earth, and said, " Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of man- 
kind." From Laredo he proceeded to ValladoUd. There 
he took a last and tender leav^e of his two sistei's ; whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
they entreated it with tears : not only that they might have 
the consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
instruction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he had coqgecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Yalladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia 
in Estremadura. He had passed tln'ough that city a great 
many years before; arid having been struck at that tinie with 
the delightful situation of the monasteiy of St. Justus, belong- 
ing to 3ke order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that 
this was a spot to which Dioclesian might have retu'ed wit^ 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong" on hi» 
mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. 

5 It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
snail brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with 
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lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as die teni^ 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthful 
and delicious situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi-* 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
building should be such as suited his present station, rather than 
his former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
nished in the most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the gratmd ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled it with 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other side, they communicated with the chapel 
of the monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comforta- 
ble accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
with twelve'domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and si- 
lence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast 
projects, which, during half a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; his 
domestics few; his intercourse with them familiar; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious fornfi^^of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished,' as desticuctive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, which he* courted, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at first, a considei^ble remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been long tormented, 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this hum- 
bk solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious thougnts and projects which had so long 
engrossed and disquieted him, vtere quite effaced from his 
mmd. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and indiirerence arising from his thorough experience of its 
vanity, as weQ as from the pleasing reflection of having (Us- 
e&taugled himself from ltd cares. pr. Robertson. 
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PART n. 
PIECES m POETRY. 

CHAPTER I. 

B£L£CT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



* SECTION I. 

Short and Easy Sentences* 
Education. 
^npiS education forms the common mind ; 
-■• Just as the twig^is bent, the tree 's inclined* 
Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past; 
And make each daj a critic on the last* 

Reflection, 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret virtue. 
The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

J^ecessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food,^ 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's common field; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast 
Disappointment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize,. 
As bees in flow'rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its sorvejrs. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural and fanciful life.^ 
Who h\&iio nature, rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

MOTE.— In Uie flnt ebapcer tbe CompUer haa exhibited a ewwItoiiMa vaili^ of 
poaUcol conethicUoii, Tor toe youpg readec'a prcfsntonr azarcli*. 

*' 
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Charity. ^ 

In fsdth and hope the woiid will disagree; 
But sill macJdnd's concern is charity. 

The prize of Virtue. . 
What nothing earthly^givesj. pr can destroy/ 
The soul's calm sunshme2>^nd the heart-feU joj/ 
Is virtue'^ prizev ^ 

^ SimsB and modesty connected. 

Distrustful sense T^-ith modest caution speaks; \ 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; > 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. J 

Morcd discipline salutary. 
Heav'n gives us friends t(f bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next 
All evils naturd, are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole, i 

V Present blessings undervalued^ 
Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their" glossy plimies 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her deadi; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, Uiough strcmg, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquil. 
—Never man was truly blest. 
But it compos'd and gave bun such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joj 2 
A cast unlike'the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 
True greatness. 
Who noble ends by nob^e means obtainsx 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains^ ^ 
Like good Aur^lius let him- reigiK or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great mdee4^ 

The tear of sympathy./ 
No radiant pear^^which cre^ed fortune wears, 
No gem,that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Nwthe bHght ^anuwhich night's blue arch adorn* 
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Nor rising suns that gild the vernal moxyl 
Shine with such lustre, as the tear that Dreaks, 
For others' wo, ^gpn Virtue's manly eheeka. 

SECTION 11. 




TEESBS IN wmpr THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT LENGTH. 

^Bliss of celestial Origin. 
RESTLESS mortals toU for nought j 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; 
Bliss, a native of the ^, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

The passions. 
The passions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life; 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recoiumended* 
'Tis Providence alone secur^ 
In every chang^both mine' and youwL 
Safety consists not in escape > 

From dangers of a frightful shape/ 
An earthmiake may be bid to spare 
The maxfthat's strangled by a haii% 
Fate steals along with silent tread,^ 
Found ofl'nest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in "the storn^witb angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blo^iv^ 

Epiiafh. 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avaik thee iiot( 
To whom related/or by whom begoi^ 
A heap of dust^^ne remains of thee< 
1^ all thoi/art; antfall the proud ^hall be.. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays imind the head, ))ut comes not to the ]^«9^ 
One self-approving hour, whole years outw^^jghi 
Of stupid starers, a^ of loud huzzas; 
And more true }0f Marcellus exU'd foebj 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 
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Virtue the Guardian of Youth. 
Down tlie smooth stream of life the stripling darts, 
Gaj as the' mom ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers bis course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deq^. 

Sunrise, , 

But yonder comes the powerful kmg of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Blum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air, 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that bmnished plays . 

On rocks/and hills,and tow'rs,^d wand'ring stream*,/ 
High gleaming fronrafar- > 

Self-government. 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd, 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolUng billow. 

SECTION HI. 

TERSB9 COKTAIlfINO EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROOATIOKS, AKD 
PARENTHESIS. 

Competetice, 
A COMPETE^rCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh I be content, where Heaven can give no more 1 
Reflection essential to Happiness. ^ 

Much joy not only speaks small happuiess, 
But happiness that shortly must expire. ^ 
Cau joy unbottom'd in reflection,^tand1 
And, in a tempest, , can reflection live It^ 

^ Friendship, 
Can gold gahi friendship? Impudence of hope I 
As well mere man an angel might beget* 
Love, and love only, is the loadi for love* 
Lorenzo! pride repress; nor hope to find 
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'A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay f 
And this makes friends such miracle^ below. 

Patience. 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day, 
(Live till to-morrow) will have pass'd away. 

<- ~ Luxury, 

-O luxury! 



Bane of elated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great I 
Dreadful attraction ! 

^ Virtuous Activity, 
Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hoof ; - 
Improve each moment as it fties : * 
liife'S a short summer—man a flow'r ; 
He dies — ^Alasl — ^how soon he dies ! 

TJie Source of Happiness* 
J8.eason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words ; health, peace, and competence* 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O, virtue ! peace is all thy owcu 

Placid Emotion, 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passion^ in the bosom roll. 
While every gale is peaqe, and every grove 
la melody? ^ ' 

Solitude.'*^ • 
O sacred solitude ! divine retreat I 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are innocence and peace. 
There from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with bus'ness unperplex'd. 
This life we relisdi, and ensure th^ next 

r 
* QywlUudoliwoiimeanttatcmporoirsecltuieQftQOitlttirQi^ 
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Presume not on To-morrow, 
In human hearts what hoMer thoughts can tiae, 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none* - 

Bum vivimuB vivamm,-^While we K»«, tet us live. 

" Live while you live,** the epicure would sajr, 

" And seize the pleasures of the present day." 

" Live while you live," the sacred preacher cries ; 

" And give to God each moment as it flieg." 

Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! doddriixgi. 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

The security of Virtue. 
LET coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To shelt'ring caverns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate, 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law 

The threat'ning storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation* 
And Oh ! by error's force subdu'd,^ 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost'rous shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specious ilk^ ^ 

Not to my vdsh, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good diou khowest grant ; 

What ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Con^assion. 
I have found out a gift for my fahr ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed 5 
But let me "&at plunder forbear! 

She will say, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true she averr'd. 

Who can rob a»poor bird of its fowag i 
And I lov'd her the more, whe% I heard 

Such te^dei^ess fall from her tongue. 
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EpUnph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune arid to fame unknown ; 
Fan* science frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And melanchdy marked him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear. 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wishM) a friend 
Na further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 
Joy and Sorrow connected. 
Still, where rosy pleasure leads. 
See a kindred grief pursue; 
Behind the steps' that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artftil strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden Mean* 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

llie little and the great/' 
Feels not the wants that pinch tibe p60P^ 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitt'ring all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'iy blast ; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate Views and Aims recommended. 
With passions imruffled, untadnted with pride. 

By reason my life let me square; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied; 

And the rest-ttre but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 
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Jttlachment io lAfe, 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
'INvas therefore said by ancient sages, 
That love of life increasM with years, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Vh*tue^s address to Pleasure,* 
Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impaurs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease. 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 
All wretched, hopel^s, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the present, of the past ashamed, 
^ They live, and are despis'd ; they die, nor more are ham*d. 

SECTION V. 

T&RSBS IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICATION 

Smoolh wid rough Verse. 
SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently blom. 
And the smooth stream tn*smoother'iiumbers fly ws, ^ * 

But when loud surffes lash the sounding^hoi^ ^ .i' 
The hoarse rough verae4hould like the tdrrent roar. #^ 

Slow Motion imitated, f . 

When Ajax strives sopie rock'a^ast weight to throWt 
The line too laboura, and the words inove slow. 

Sivijl and easy Motion* ^ 
Not so 5\-hen swift Camilla 'scoui^ tlie plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corny'and skims along the main. • 

Felling Trees in a^JVood, 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; , 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks ' 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan tjije thickets browar 
Then rustlihg, crackling, ci*ashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a BotC'^string* 

The siring let lly^ , 

Tw'Wig'd short ^nd sbai^p, like the shrill s^tsiUov's cry. 
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The Pheasant. 
See/ from the bra&e the whirring pheasant spripgs, i 
And mounts. exulting"S>n triumphant wmgs. 

Scylla and ChUryhdis, 
Dire Scylla tiiere a scen^ of horr9r forms, 
And here fJlmrybdis''fills me deep with storms. . 
When the tide rushes frphi her rumblingxavesi-'^^ 
The rough rockroars!^ tumultuous boil 3fe waves. 

Boisterous and gentle Sounds^ 
Two craggy rocks projecting to tl^e map/ 
The roarings winds tempesUious Vage restr^;^ 
Within, ihe waves in softer,^urmurs glide; ^ 
And ships^iecure Without their halsers ride. 
Laborious and impetuous Motion, 
With many a weary step, and many a groan^ 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone: 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound/ 
Thunderaimpetuous doWn, and smokes^onjg the ground 

Regular and sloio Movement 
Firet march the heavj^mfles secyely^low;-' 
O'er hills, o'er dales,- o'er crags, o'er rocks they go, 

Motiont slow and difficult. 
K needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
^ That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
A Rock torn from the Broio of a Mountain. 
^ Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the pls^pi. 

Extent and violence of the Waves, 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shoroL 

Pensive lumbers. 
In those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
* Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
. And everfmusing melancholy reigns. 
Battle 
— A rms on armour clashing brayed 

Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctance. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd ; 
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Left the warm precincts af the cheerful daj, 
Nor cast cme longing, llng'ring look bekind I 

SECTION TI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connubial Affection, 
THE love that cheers life's latest stage,. 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame, decaysi? 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression. 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his. 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swanm of Flying Insects* 
Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand wayg, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, tempest-wing'd 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter I Thus they flutter on, r 

From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life* 

Benefiaence its otvn Reward, 
My fortune (for I'll mention ail, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store^ 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distressed ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart; 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart: 
And you may make, by means like these. 
Five talents ten, wterie'et* you please. 
"Tis true, my little purse grows light; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night I 
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This grand specific wUl prevail, ^~ 

When all the doctor's opiates fall. 

Virtue the bust Treasure, 
Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness 
That, even above the smiles and frowns of fate. 
Exalts great nature's favourites; a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transforr'd. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues in their fau'est light; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemplatum. 

As ytt 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 

Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 

Now, while the droivsy world lies lost in sleep, 
^ s l^tfie associate with the serious night, 

And contemplation, her sedate compeer; 
" ^ Let me shake off th* intrusive cares of day, 

Afid fay the meddlbag senses all aside. 
Wh^e now^je lyingi^jinities of lifei 

Ye ever tempting, ever cheatingaraiitl ^ 

^tV^here ar^ you now^ and .what is your amounff 
t Vexation, disappointment,' and repiorsew ' 

Sad/sick'ning'thought;! And yet,^eludM man^ 

A scene of crude disjoihted visions past^ 

And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd, 

V^^ith new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. . 

Pkasure of Piety. 

A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; ^ 

A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 

A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 

Each branch of piety delight inspires : 

Faith builds a bridge from thi« world to the next, 

O^er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 

Tliat joy axfills, and makes it sweeter still ; 
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Pray'r ardent opens hehv'n, lets down a stream ^ 

or glorj, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deitj. 



CHAPTER H. 
KdRBATIVE PIECES^ 



SECTION I. 
77i€ Bears and the Bees* 
AS two young bears, in wanton mood. 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where the industrious bees had stored, 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they seized, with eager haste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, tlie little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 
The beasts^unable to sustain 
The unequal combatf quit the plain :' 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain. 
Their native shelter they regain ; "^ f i 

There sit, and now discreeter^ grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleasure 's ever bought with pain. 
So when the e^llded baits of vice ^. ' 

Are placed before our lodging eyes, 
"With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 
,And swallow dow;i the latent ill: 
ftut when experiei-^e opes our eyes, 
Away the fancisd pleasure flies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find. 
It leaves a realeting behmd. — ^merrick. 

SECTION H. 
The JVis:htingale and the GhvO'Vform* 
A NIGHtlNGAJ.E, that all day long '^. . 
Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demandti of appetite ; ^ 
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Wlien, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A sometliinc^ shining in the dark. 

And knew the giow-worm by his. spark ; . 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

2 The worm, aware of his intent,* 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstrelsy, 

. You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same PowV divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 

3 The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warbhng out his approbation 
Released him, as my story tells. 

And found a supper some where else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn, 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other: 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life's poor transient night, is spent; 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The gifls of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Christians best deserve the imnie, 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him that files."— cowpke. 

SECTION III. 

The tnals of Virtue. 
PLAC'D on the verge of youth, 4ny mind 

Life's op'ning scene survey 'd< 
I view'd its ills of various kind/ 
Alflicted au^T^'raicL 
9 But chief my feai^the dangers mov'dy 
That virtue's path enclos^: 
My heart ;the wise pursuit approv'd, 
But 0| what toils, opposid^i 
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3 For seeyah seei wWle yet her ways^ 

Willi doubtful\te/l tread^ 
A hostile world i{s terrora raise/ 
Its snares 'delusive spread,. 

4 O^now shall Ij^ ^th heari prepar'd/ 

Those terrors^earn to meet"?* 
How ). from the thousand snaresXo guard 

MySmexperienc'd feeij 
6 As thus I mus'dvyoppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my templeg^rew 
Oblivion's veik-— The wat'ry deep/ 

(An objectgtrangJ!^d ne\ii^ ^ 

6 Before me rose s^^on the wide shore''^ 

Observant as I stoodk - 

The gathering storms around me rovs/ 
And heavethe^boil;ng floo(K 

7 Near ^nd more neaj' the billows risex 

Ev'h now ^y steps they lave/^ ^ 
And death^o ]my afi'righted eyes,/ 
Approaclrdin' every wave. 

8 What hope/or whither to retreatJ 

Each nerve ^t once unstrung/ 
Chill fean^had l^tter'd fast my feet< 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die^ ^ 

When sudden Jto mine ear/ ^ 
A voice, ^descendmg from on higl^' 
Reprov'd my erring feai^. 

10 *' What though the swelling surge thou net 

Imnatient ^o^evour \^ 
_ Res«fmortal/ii,r9st^n God's decree/ ""' 

And ^thankful owa his pow'r. 

1 1 Kno^^when he bade the deep appeal/^ 

' Thus fa^t the Almighty said, \ 
* Thus fai^ nb furtheif rage^ and 1ier«< 
* Let thy proud >va^?es be Stay'd,' " 

12 1 heard ; and lo I at once controlPdjf 

The waves,Jn v^ild retre^Lfcf^ 
Back on themselves, reluctant rolled,/ 
And murm'ring left my fe^ 

13 Deeps to assembling deeps in vain 
OaCe mbre the signal gave : 
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The shores A^ rashing weight sustaiii. 

And checlf th' usurping wave. 
14 Convinc'(J>JnnatureJs volume ^wise. 

The imaged truth I reaAt ^ 
And sudden^from my waking eyer** 

Th' instructive visioiy fledii 



■■% 



15 Then wjiy thus heavy, O my souH 
Say/why distmstlul stilly \ 

Thy thoughts with vain impktienc/roll 



/ 



O'er scenes of future illl 

16 Let faithsuppress each rising fear/ 

Each ahxious, doubt' exckule; 
Thy Maker's wit^hath plac'd t&ee here, , 
" A Makep^wi«e4ndygoocU _^ 

17 He to thy ev'ry triad knows , \ - - * 

Its just restraint^o give^;^ 
Attentive^o behold thy woes,*^ 
And faithfuPto reliev^ 

18 Then why thus heavy, \0 my souH 

Say^ why distrustful stil^ / 

Thy thoughts'^ith vain impatience roll, 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19 Though griefe unnipnber'd^hrong thee round. 

Still in thy God confide,..' / 

Whose fingej, marks^e seass^eir bound/ 
And curbs the heaofeng tide. — Merrick. 

SECTION IV. 

The Youth and the Phiiosopher. 
'a GRECIAN youth of talentJ^ rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curh the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'dlhe gazing throng. 
With graceful ease, and smack'd tibe thong, 
The idiot wonder they expness'd. 
Was praise and transport to his breast 
t At length, quU^ vain, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do; 
Q2 
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Anri bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembliflg grove confessed its fright, 
'Ihe wood-nymph started at the sight; 
The muses drop their learned lyre, 
And to their inmost shades vetu*e. 
8 I lowe'er, the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the fi^e, and mounts the car. 
1'he lash resounds, the coursers spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling ring; 
And iratli'ring crowds, with eager eyes, 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies, 

4 Triumphant to the goal returned, 
With jioliler thirst his bosom burn'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain, 
'i'he self^same track he marks again ; 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the 'line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd; 
Tl e youths with emulation glow'd ; 

^ Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gazM with joy. 

5 For be, deep-judging sage, beheld 
Witb pain the triumphs ol the field: 
And when the charioteer drew*nigh. 
And, fluslrd with hope, had caught his eye, 
** Aias! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 

*' Expert no praise from me," (and sighM.) 
C " With indlgriT^fion I survey 

8i!ch skill aiid judsfmentlhrown away; 

The time profusely squandered there, 

On vulgir arts beneath thy care, 

If well emj/oy'd, at less expense, 

Jlatl taught thee honour, virtue, sense; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate, 

To govern men, and guide the state*" whi1£bbiii^ 

SECTION T. 

Dkeource hef^rem Jidam and Ef>ejreUt*tngto reft, 
*NOW c^mt* «tin ev'ning on, and twilight gray - 
Had in «• Cm sober livVy all things clad. . 
Silence accompaVit^ ; for beast and bird, 
They to tLelr ^r^^ Qouoh, these to their ncitti 
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Were sunk; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amVous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmamenl 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led • 

The starry host, rode bris^htest, till the mooUt 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiPd her peerless light, 
♦ And o'er the dark her silver mantlo^rew. 



2 When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, th' hoBBT 
Of night, and all things now retirM to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hfeith set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slum'brous weight, inclinef 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range, 
Anfd of their doings God takes no account. 

^ To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestroivn, unsightly and unsinooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease.. 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.** 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned : 
" My author and disposer, what thou bidst, ^ 
Unargu'd, I obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flow*f, 
Glist'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming oa 
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Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these, the gems of heav'n, her starry train: 

5 But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glist'riiig with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful ^ning mild ; nor silent lught, 
With this her^plemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 

Or glitt'ring star-light — ^without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these 1 for whom 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes 1" 

6 To whom our geh'ral ancestor reply 'd : 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve! 
These have their course to finish round the earth. 
By morrow ev'ning; and from land to land, 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all tilings ; which these soft fires 
Nbt only enliffhten, but with kindly heat ^ 

Of various innuence, foment and warm. 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

7 These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shme not in vain ; nor think, though men were none, 
That heav'n would want spectators, God want praiM. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to-the midnight air. 
Bole, or responsive each to others' note, p 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With hea^nly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harmonic number join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven." 
# llius talking, hand in hand, alone they pass'd 
Oa to their blissful bow'r. — ■ ■ 
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-There arrived, both stood, 



Both turn'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and hear'n, 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pole. **Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee; and this delicious pl^ce. 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground, ^ 

But thou hast promised from us two a race, 

To fin the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep." xiLToif. 

I SECTION VI. 

' Religion and Death* 

LO! a form, divinely bright. 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight; 

A seraph of illustrious birth! 

(Religion was her name on earth;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial grace! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain: 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eyf , 

And pinions flatt'ring for the sky; 

Here Hope, that smiling, angel standd^ 

And golden anchors grace her hands; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fsdrest and fav'rite maid of light. 
2 The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 

To govern and to guard the heart; 

To lull the wayward soul to rest. 

When hopes and fears distract the breast 

Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 

And steer thy bark through various life: 

But when the storms of death are nigh» 

And midnight darkness veils the sky, 

Shdl Reason then direct thy sail. 

Disperse the cloudsi or sink the gale? 
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Straiiger, tliis skill alone is mine, 

Skill that transcends his scanty line. 
8 " Revere thyself — thou'rt near allied 

To angels on thy better side. 

How various e'er their ranks oi' kinds. 

Angels are but unbodied minds: 

When the partition-walls decay, 

Men emerge angels from their clay* 

Yes, when the frailer body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heav'niy tace, 

Must first be tutor'd for the place : 

The joys above are understood, 

And relish'd only by the good. 

Who shall assume tliis guardian care ; 

Who shall secure their birth-right there? 

Souls are my charge — ^to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'a." 
4 " itnow then — i%ho bow the early knee, 

And give the willing heart to me ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 

Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 

Who dare to own my injur'd cause, 

Though fools deride my sacred laws; 
" Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 

Though persecution lifts her thong ; 

Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light the fire; 

Enow that for such superior souls. 

There lies a.bliss beyond the poles: 

Where spirits shine with purer ray. 

And brighten to meridian day; 

Where love, where boundless friendship rules; 

(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour, and pour upon the soul !" 
6 " But where's the passage to the skies ?— - 

The road through death's black valley lies. 

Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 

Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. .• 

This path the best of men have trod ; 

And who'd decline the road to God ! 

Oh! 'Us a glorious boon to die ! 

This favour can't be priz'd too hlgli.*' 
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6 While thus she spoke, my looks expressed 
The raptures kindling in my breast; 

'My soul a fix'd attention gave; 
When the stern monarch of ^he fjprave, 
With haughty strides approached : — ^amaz'd 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fear. 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened, with expanded wing, 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
tie seems a youth divinely fair ; 

In graceful ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whitening plumes display. 
His burnish' d plumes, reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I view'd the change with svi-eet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath, 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. — coTTOiC 



CHAPTER HI. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

The vanity of Wealth. 
NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap. 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless sigh^ are breath'd for ihore. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the powV? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life, can love be bought with gold 1 
Are friendships pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that 's worth a wish — ^a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought 
Cease tlien on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Let ooblgr views engage thy tamd. — dk* lOBK^eif. 
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SECTION II. 

Nothing formed in vain, 
LET no presuming impious railer tax 
GreatiTe wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable en4s. 
ShaH little haughty ignorance pronounce 
Hia works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the najrow vision of her mind 1 
As if, upon a ftill-proportionM dome. 
On swelling columns heavM, the pride of art, 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 
2 And lives the man whose universal eye 

Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things; 

Mark'd meir dependence so, and firm accord, 

As with unfault'ring accent to conclude, 

That this availeth nought 1 Has any seen 

The mighty chain of bemgs, less'ning down 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 

From which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turns t 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend. 

And hjrmns of holy wonder to that power, 

Whose wisdom shmes as lovely in our minds. 

As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thompsoic 

SECTION HI. 
On Pride. 

OF all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the wesdc head with strongest bias rules. 
Is pride ; the never failing vice of foots. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd,* 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelPd with wind^ 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 
% If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know. 
Make use of ev'ry friend— and ewy foe. 
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A Utile learning is a dangerous thing? 
Drirfc deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the bradn; 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

3 Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short vie.ws we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanced, behold, with strang& surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

■ So, pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky; 
Th' eternal 43now3 appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But, tliose attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes ; 
Hilla peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.— pof£, 

SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to BaMies censxitf.fL t 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with pollsh'd manners and fine senscv / 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That^ crawls at evening in the public path; 

£^Ji^ne that has humanity, forewam'd, 

Wiii tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
2 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 

Arid charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 

l*he chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary act incure no blame. ^ * 

Not so, when held within their proper bounds. 

And guiltless of offence they range the air, ^* 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 

Th«rc they are privileg'd. And he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong; 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm, 

Who when she form'd, design'd them an abode. 
9 The sum is this: if man's convenience, heakh, 

#r safetf interfere, his rights and cWbm 
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* Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — ^the meanest things that are — 
As free to live ^nd to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them all. 

4 Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
Tq love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonour'd and defiPd in most, ^ 

By budding Us that ask a prudent hand * . 

To check them. But alas ! none sooner shoots 
If unrestnun'd, into luxi\riant growth, 
Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

6 Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act," 
By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man ; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn.-^cowFfi^ 

SECTION V. 
JS. Paraphrase an the latter part oj the 6th chapter of St, 
Matthew, 
WHEN my breast labours with oppressive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Rs^ptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart 

2 " Think not, when all your scanty stores aJfTord, 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; ^ 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears; 
What further shall this feeble life sustain, 

And what shall clothe thes'e shiv'ring limbs again. 

3 Say, does not life its nourishment exceed? 
And the fair body its investing weed? 

j Sehold! and look away your low despair — 
I See the light tenants of Ae barren sdr : 
} To them, nor stores nor granaries belong ; 

Nought, but the woodland and the pleasing song; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On die least wing that flits along the sky. 

4 To him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 1 
, Tohim they cry, in winter's pindiing reign; J 

Nor 18 tbojbr music, nor their plaint in vain ; 4 
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He hears the gay, and the distressful call; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all.'' 

5 " Observe the rising lily's snowy graces * 
Observe the various vegetable race: 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow I 
What regal vestments can with them compare! 
What king so shining! or what queen so fair!" 

6 "If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, sayl 

Is he unwise? or are ye Jess than they?" — tuoMSOic. 

SECTION YL 

The death of a good Man a strong incentive to Virtue 
THE chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileg'd beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 
That threw in this Bethesda your disease: 
If unrestor'd by this, despahr your cure. 

2 For, here, resistless demonstration dwells; 
A destth-bed's a detector of the heart. 

« Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask, 
Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene! ^ 
Here real, and apparent, are the same. 
You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'n, 
If sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 

3 Heav'n waits not (he last moment ; owns her friends 
On this side death, and points them out tg men ; 

A lecture, silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 
To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastfiil hero plays, •<* 

Tirtue alone has majesty in death ; 
And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. — ^touno 

SECTION vn. 

Reflections on a Future State^ from a review of Winter. 
'TIS done ! dread winter spreads hts latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year» 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here tliy pictur'd life : pass somcUew years. 
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Thy flowMng spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding ^viuter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene* 

2 Ah! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness? those longings after fame? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veering thoughts. 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 

3 All n<>w are vanished ! Virtue ^e survives, 
Immortal, never-failing Tiiend of mlin. 

His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
•Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 
Of heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature, hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 
In ev'ry heighten'd form, from pain and death 
- For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 
To reason's eye refin'd clears up apace. 

4 Ye vainly wise I Ye blind presumptuous ! now. 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdom, oft arraign'd : see now the cause 
^Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the lone widow and her oi'phans pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while luxury, 

In palaces lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born truth, 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge : \^y licens'd pam, 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbittei'd all our bliss. > 

5 Ye good dlstress'd*! 
Ye noble few ! who heye unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhiley. 
And what yourbounded view, which only aiw 
A little part, deem-d evil, is no more : , 
The storms of wint'ry time. will quickly pass, , 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. — tbousoh. 
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SECTION VIII. 

Adam^s advice to Eve, to avoid temptatioru 
" O WOMAN, best are all thin^ as the mil 
Of God ordainM them ; hfs creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all &Bt he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
' Secure from outvvard force. Within himself 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r: 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

2 But God left free tlie will 4 for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect. 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. ^ 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft : and mind thou 006^ 

3 Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Sdme specious object by the foe subom'd, 
And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping' strictest watch, as she was wam'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better,, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought 

4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ? approve 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus wam'd thou seem'st, 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all; 

For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thhie.*' 

MILTOH 

SECTION IX. 
On Procrastincdion. 
BE wise to-day; 'tis maiiness to defer: 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead: 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of ISie. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals^ tiQ all are fled ^ 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene* 
3 Of man's miraculous mistakes, this hears 

The palm, << That all men are ahout to live:^ 

For ever on the hrink of heing bom. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think, 
\ They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
I On t\ns reversion, takes up ready praise ; 

At least their t)wn ; their niture selves applauds ; 
^ How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 

Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 

That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone* 

'Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 
In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 
As duteous sons, our father's were more wise* 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In air the magnanimity ofthoughti 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4 And why 1 Because he thinks himself immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves : 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shall, no trace is found. - 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave.-»roviia. 

SECTION X. 

That Philosophy y which stops at Secondary Causes^ 
HAPPY the man who sees a Grod employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life I 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And maiilfdld results^ into the will 
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And arbitration wise of l^e Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend - , 

The least of our concerns ; (since from tlje leaat 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforseen 
^ Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2 This truthi philosophy, thou^ eagle-ey'd 

In nature's tendencies, oh o'erlooks ; \ 

And having found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaJmg 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds. 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Eindje a fiery boil upon the skin. 
And putrefy the breath o£ blooming health ; 

3 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivePd lips. 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mineo, 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the q>ruce philosopher, and tellg 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects, ^ 
Of action &nd redaction. 

4 He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish feaor. 
Thou fool ! will thy discov'ry of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it? Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first he made the worid } 

, And did he not of old employ his means 
To drown it ? What is his creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means, 
Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 
Go, dress thine eyes with eye-ssdve ; ask of him, 
Or nsk of whomsoever he has taught ; 
And leam, though late^the genuine cause of all. cowrm»< 
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SECTION XL 1 

Indignant Sentiments on J^aiional Prejudices^ Slanery^ 4*^ 
OH, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick with ev'ry day^s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The ns^t'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. f 

I He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own; and having powV ^ 

T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cauM 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, l>een mingled into one. 
S Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplored, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart. 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a mant 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 

5 No : dear as freedom is,' and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 

I had much ratner be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — ^then why abroad t 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd* 

6 Slaves caimot breaihe iu ii^ngland : if their lungg 
Receive our air, that moment they ai*e free; 
They touch our countty, and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
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And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'rj vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.-— cowpbb* 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

T7ie Morning in Summer. 
THE meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dew^ 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds a^vay. With quicken'd step^ 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apaCe, 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide, 

2 The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, tliro' the dusk the smoking currents shine ; 

^ And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward : while along the foreet-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

3 Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
, The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of th? enlighten'd soul! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams? 

Who ^uld in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 

And ev'ry blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk? — TUio^itojf. 
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SECTION II. 

Rural Sounds^ as well as Rural Sights, delightful 

NOR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood, 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And luU^the sph*;t while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber'd branches waving^in the blast,^ 
And all their leaves^ast fluttering all at once. 

2 Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods^ or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of tills that slip 
Through- the cleft; rock, and, chiming^as they faQ 
Upon loose pebbles,|lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green^ 
Betrays the secret of their silentyCoprae* 
U Nature ^^^p;iI^ate employs^ weet^sounds ; 
But animated nature ^eeti^ still ; 
To soothe and satisfy the hui^an ear. 

S Ten thousand Warblers cheer the day, and one r « 
The live-long night. Nof these alone, whose notes 
^ Nice finger'd art must emulate in vain ; 
But carving rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owj, 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please Highly for their sake.-— gowpbr 

SECTION III. 

^ The Rose. 

THE rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a sbow'r, 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumber'd the flow'r, 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

2 The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seemed to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with npgret, 
On the flourishing bu^ where it grew. 

3 I hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay> so dripping and drownM ; 
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And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snappM it — it fell to the ground. 

4 And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, 

Some act by the delicate mind ;. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heact, 
Already to sorrow resign'd, 

5 This elegant rose, had I shalcen it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awhile ; 
» And the tear that is wip'd with a little address, 

May be followed, perhaps, by a smile.— ^owrsB* 
SECTION IV. 
• Care of Birds for their Young, 

AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender tadc. 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho' the whole loosenM spring around her blow%- 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th'opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal- — 

2 , . Th' appointed timd 
With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to fight ; 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour- O what passions then, 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents seize ! 

3 Away they fly 
' ' Aflectionate, and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

W^hich equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustadn'd alone by providential Heav'n, - 

Oft, as they weepmg eye their infant train, ' 

Cj^eck their own appetites and give them all* — TB^oxsoir. 

SECTION V. 

LiffMiy and Slavery contrasted. Part of a letter torMem 
from Italy y by Addison. 
HOW has kind Heaven adom'd tliis happy lafid| 
Aod scatter'd blessings with a wasteful haodl ^ 
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But what avail her unexhausted stores, , 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ] 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the swelling gi*am ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade, repines. 
2 Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant widii delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
Eas'd of her load,.subjection grows more light; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, ^ 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'TJs Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, [smile. 

And makes ner barren rocks, and her bleak mountains 

SECTION VI. 

Ckmity* A Paraphrase on the ISth Chapter of th$ Firsi 

Epistle to the Corinthians. 

DID sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, _. 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define; 
An j had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In^all the speeches of the babbling earth; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my growing breast inspire. 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
VThen Moses gave them miracles, and law: 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Wors aot thy power exerted in my breast; 
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Those speeches would send up unheeded pray*r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair : 
A cymbal^s sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were noise* 
2 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. 
Knows with just reins, and gentle h^nd, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes* 
Sflfft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ^ 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

5 Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r. 
And finishing its act exists no more. 

Thus, in obedience to what heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting charity's more ample svi*ay, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
^ And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

^ 4 As through the artist's intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow. 
That more remains unseen, than art can show } 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve^ 
(I la feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up. 
By faith directed, and .confirm'd by hope i 
Yet we are able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and proinises of day; 
Heaven's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight | 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

6 But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd i • 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 

la all his robes, with all h\^ glory on, 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. ' 
Then constant B aith, and holy Hope, shaH die | 
One lost m certaintv, and one in joy : 
Whilst Uiou, more happy power, fair Charitji 
Triumphant sister, greatest of ^e three, 
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Thy office, and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the hosts of heav'n confest. 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest. — prigs. 

SECTION VIL s 

Piclure of a Good Man. 
SOME angel guide my pencil, while I draw. 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. ^ 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene. 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at bis feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 

2 Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave, 
A mingled mob I a wand'ring herd ! he sees, 
Bewilder'd in the vale ; in all unlike ! 

His full reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
When4)ablic welfare calls, or private want. 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own. 

3 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 
All of one colour, ^nd an even thread ; 

While party-colo«r'd shades of happiness^^' ^- 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for ifecm 
A madman's robe ; each putf of fortune Hows 
The tatters by, and ^ows their nakedness. 
i He sees with other eyes than thdrs ; where they 
Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They diings terrestrial worship, as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blowHhem hj^ as dust. 
That diihs his sij^ht and shortens his survey 
Which loBgs, in infinite, to lose all bound 
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,6 Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
•And nothing thinks so great in man, as man. 
Too dear he holds his interest to neglect 
Another's welfare^ or h^'s right invadfe ; 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 

Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his. foe: 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
7 With nakedness his innocence agrees! 
While their broad foliai^e testifies their fall 1 
There no joys end, where his full feast beguis : 
His joys create, theii's murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
"His true existence is not yet begun. 
His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 
Death, then, was welcome; yet life still is sweeL-YOUNO. 

SECTION VIIL 

^ The pleasures of Retirement. 
O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleasures cf tht rural life. 
2 What tho' the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourse ! What though the glitt'ring robe, 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 
Or floated loose, or stifl* with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What tho', from utmost land and seapurvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in bedi 
Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 
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Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state t 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys, 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive f 
A face of pleasure, hut a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his ; a solid life estranged 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in content, in nature's hounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ;' whatever greens the spring, 

When heaven descends in bhowers ; or bends the bmigjb 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

ConceaPd, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains* ; nor the chide of sti'eama. 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song, 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth : plain innocence t 
Unsullied Jjeauty 5^ sound unbrbken youth, 
Patient of Isiiftur, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ^ 
Calm contemplation, anci poetic ease. — Thomson. 
SECTION IX. ^ 
The Pleasvre and Benefit of an improved and well-directed 
Imagination, 
OH ! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagination culls. 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; tho' only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet nature's care, to all her children just. 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 
2 „j:^^^ ^^ city*spomp. 

The rural honours bis. Whate'er adorns 
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The princely dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meec b«s lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt Sittract him. 

3 Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate tlie charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Witliin herself this elegance of love. 
This fair inspir'd delight : her tempered pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces^ she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that we'^Th'd 
The world's foundations ; if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eje^JfX^imghtier far 
Will be the change, ^n^ncmer. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'roTfs pow'rs ? 
Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear 1 
6 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs of man: we feel withhi ourselves 

His energy divine ; be tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love ^ j 
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What be beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature^ worics instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With hb conceptions^ act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. — ^akbjvbidk. 
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CHAPTER V» 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tlie Hermit . 

AT the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilj, ^ 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nou;(ht but the nightingale'p song in the gi^ove ; 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

WTiile his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, the' he felt as a man. 
'* Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; ' 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mourn; 
sooth, him whose pleasur«^|^||^ethine pass away ; 

Full quickly they^J^s-r-but thej^ never return. 
** Now gliding remote, on the vepge of the sky, 

The moon half extinaaaM^ifer crescent displays ; 
But lately I nark'd, wh^ifrSp^tic on high 

She shone, and the planefewere loa-t in her blaze. 
Roll on, tliou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew ! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so ya% ! 
*< *Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

Lmourn ; hut, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd vyith fresh fragrance,, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet lor the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

£ind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
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^ But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave i 
6 " 'Twas thus by the glare of false science betray'd, 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shadfe onward to shades 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature wlio fain would not wander from thee! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt' and from darkness thou only canst free. 
6 " And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immoital awakes from the tomb." 

BEATTiX, 

SECTION II. 

The Beggai^s Petition. 
PITY the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to*yoHr door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ;- 

OhJ^ive relief, and Heave n will bless ydurltoi^ 

2 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim mylengthen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3 Yon house, erected on the rising ground. 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Here, as I crav'd a r-'^rsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 
6 Oh i talc e me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows tlie wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 

For I am poor, and miserably old. 
6 SEould^ I reveal the sources of my grief. 

If soft humanity e'er touch'd yo ur breast, 
Your hands would not withhold tbe kind relief^ 

And tears of pity, would not be represt 
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7 Heav'n sends misfortunes; why should we repine? 

'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see; 
And your condition may be soon like ininei 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail'd the mora ; 
But ah! oppression forc'd me from my dot, 
My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 

9 Jtfy daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a viltain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage, 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree. 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ! 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have born him to your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store. 

2/^ SECTION III. 

^^ Unhappy close of Life 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
^ Who, counting on long yeara- of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfiiruish'd for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each ivenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vaia ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now nojonger her's ! 
2 A little longer ;\yet a little TOiger ; 

O, might she stay to wash away Her stains ! 
And fit her for h^r passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes w^ep blood ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch muerd'rer, steady to his purpose^ 
Pursues her close, thro* ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once tlie track ; but presses on, 
Till, fopc'd at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she smks to everlasting ruin. — blauu 
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SECTION IV, 

Elegy to Pity. 
HAILy lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ! 
Whoje tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye, 

When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

2 Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3 Devoid of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee .flies; 
No blood- stain'd traces mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless iusect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the struggling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

5 And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam, 
Let us, slow wand'ring where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy car^, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart. 

7 Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource pf drooping age. 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own the dread decay. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the cloie of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

Versts supposed to be lontten by Alexander Selkirky durmg 
hissolUm*y abode in the Island of Juan Femandex. 
, I AM monarch of all 1 survey. 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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Oh solitude! where are the cbarmSy 

That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

2 I am out of humanity's reach; 

I must finish my journey alone i 
V Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with ms^i, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3 Society, friendship, and love, 

^ Divinely bestowed upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again! 
. My soiVows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learp from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheerM by the sallies of youth. 

4 Religion ! what treasure unt9ld 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell, 

These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

5 Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Sotne cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swifl-wing'd arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a ixioment I seem to be there ; 
But adas^ recoIleAion at hand 

Boon huixiea me back to despair. 
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7 Bat the sea-fowl has gone to her nest. 

The heast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy- — encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot^-cowpxft* 

SECTION VI. 

Chratitude. 
WHEN all thy mercies, O my God I 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

2 O how shall words with equal warmth^ 

The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravish'd heart I ' 

But thou canst read it there. 

3 Thy providence my life sustain'd, 

And all my wants red rest, 
^ .When in the silent womb I lay. 

And hung upon the breast. -* 

4 To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd, y 

Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

From whom* those comfoiiis ilow'd* 

6 When, in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, convey 'd me safe. 
And lecl me up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be fear'd tiban they, 
i When worn with sidcness, oft hast thou* 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 

R^viv'd my soul with grace. 
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Thj bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful fi4end| 

Has doubled all my store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand precious gifbs, 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Jfor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

11 Through ev'r}' period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

12 When nature fails, and day and night 

Divide thy works no more. 
My ever-grateful heart, Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song FlI raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too sjjort T^- ) 

To utter all thy praise. — addison. 

SECTIdN VII. 

A Man perishing in the Snow ; from whence ReJkctio7i$» mv 
raised on the miseHes of Life. 

AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fiercBi 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the riv*»r, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on, 
From hill to dale, ^till more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of bozxie 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. 
% How sinks his soul! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His t\ifted cottage risiiig through the snow, 
Ifisk^^ets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Faif^^l^ the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While rdHpd him night resistless closes fast, 
AagI ev'17 li^nnpest howling o'er his head, 
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Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

3 Then throng the busy shapes into his mind^ 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost I 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, unknown. 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom bolls. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinkmg o'er all tlie bitterness or death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish natwe shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man. 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
^ In vain for htm the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm | 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ] 
Nor wife, nor children, mor% shall he behold ; 
^ Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ^ shuts up sense ; 
And, o^er his inmost vittds creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stitfenM corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the nortliem blast. 

6 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless honrs in giddy mirth, 

j And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

,' Ah little think they, while they dance along^ 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in the devouring flood, i 

Or more devouring fiame ! How many bleed^ 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 

7 How many pine in want, in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own Mmbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the nercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, nadness, guilt, remorsfl t 
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8 How many, rack'd with honest passioiis, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish !. Thought fond nuud 
Of tiiese, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appalPd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the, social passions work. — Thomson. * 

SECTION vm. 

J\Ioming Hymn. 
THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen % 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV divine. 

2 Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last, Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 

Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd^ and^hen thou falTsi. 

3 Moon, that now mect'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that Hies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires that moiti^ * 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth r,^r^c(\o 
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Of nature's womb, that in quatemioQ run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker still ^ew praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great author rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' iincolour'd sky, 
Or wet the 'thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

5 His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds. 

That sinking, up to heaven's gate ascend, ^ , 

Bear on your wings and in^our notes his praise. 
€ Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk ■' 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, UNIVERSAL Loud! be bounteous still 
To gi\re us^ only good ; and if the night 
Has gathered au$^t o( evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispcla the dark. — milton. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Ode to Content, 
O THOU, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp'rate vow; 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth, unalter'd brow. 
come, in simplest vest array'd. 
With all thy sober cheer displayed. 

To Ueas my longing sight; 
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Thj imcn compos'd, thy even pace. 
Thy meek regaird, thy matron grace^ 
And chaste subdu'd delight. 
8 No mcwe by varying passions beat, 

gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where m some pure and equal sky^ 
Beneath tiby soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwelL , 

4 Simplicity in attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breast,. 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distsuit yeaxv, 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

5 There Health, thro' whose calm bosom gHdft 
^ The temp'rate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow? 
And Patience there, thy sister meek^ 
Presents her mild unvaiying cheeky 

To meet the offer'd blow. 
G Her influence taught the Phrygian sag* 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek'submitted hea^ 

And kiss'dj hy sainted feet. 

T But thou, U nymptr, i^tir'rf and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground^ 
Moss-rose and violet blossom rounc^ 

And lily of the vale. 

8 say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy powV^ 

And court thy gentle sway? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse,. 
SbaJl thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day? 

9 When eve, her dewy star beneath, • 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such an hoiur ^vas e'er thy choice, 
X)ft let me hear thy soothing voice. 

Low whlsp'ring throu^ the 8hade.*BA&BAViJ»«. 
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SECTION II. 

The Shepherd and the Philosopher* 

REMOTEfrom cities livM a swain, 

Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 

His hpad was silverM o'er with age, 

And long experience made him sage; 

In summer's heat and winter's cold, 

He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor envy, nor ambition knew: 

His wisdom and his honest fame 

Through all the coimtry rais'd his name. 
2 A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 

The shepherd's homely cottage sought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 

O'er books consum'd the midnight oil? ' 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd, 

And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd 1 

Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 

And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 

Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 

By various fates, on realms unknown. 

Hast thou through many cities stray 'd. 

Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd 1** 
8 The shepherd modestly replied, 

** I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 

To read mankind, their laws and arts : 

For man is practis'd in disguise ; 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 

By that ourselves we never know. 

The little Icnowledge I have gain'd. 

Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their risei 

Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 
4 The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want ? 

My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 

With gratkude inflames my minct 
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I mark his true, his faithful waj, 
And, in my service, copy Tray. ' 
In constancy and nuptisd love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. ' 

The hen, who from the chilly ahr, 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And evVy fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

5 From nature tpo I take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 

I never, w^ith important air. 

In conversation overbear* 

Can grave and formal pass for wise. 

When men thiB solemn owl despise? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly ; 

Who listens to the chattering pye t 

Nor would I, with felonious night, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right 

6 Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 

Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 

But envy, calumny, and spite. 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And, from the most minute and mean, 

A virtuous mind can morals glean." • 

7 " Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men: 

But he who studies nature's laws. 
From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moral, good, and wise."— gat. 

SECTION III. 
The Road to Happiness open to ail Men. 
OH happiness ! our being's end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts th' eternal figb> 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 
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Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'dj'Seen double, by the fool and wise; 
Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'gt to grow ? 

2 Fair opening to some court's propitious shrine, 
Qr deep with diamonds in the flaming mine 1 
Twined with thfe wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

• Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 
yWhere grows ? where grow s it not 1 if vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 
Fix'd tb no spot is happiness sincere.; 
*Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 
And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with the». 

3 Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : / 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swelled to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain : . 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

4 Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness 1 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well $ 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remeipber, man,"^" the universal cause^ 
Acts not by partial,' but by generaMaws ;" 
And makes whM happiness we justly -calli 
Subsist not in the good of on^ but all. — fopb. 

SECTION* IV. 
The Goodmss of Promdencd* 
THE Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
• My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
2 When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant : 
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To fertile vales, and dew7 meads, 
My weary wand'ring steps he leaids ; 
IVhere peaceful rivers, soft and sloW| 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

3 Tho' in the paths of death I tread. 
With glooming horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 

. For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade* - 

4 Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 

; The barren wilderness shall smile, 

\ With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

And streams shall murmur all around. — ^ADDisoik 

SECTION V. 

The Crealor^s Works attest his greatness. 

THE spacious firmament on high, ' 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangPd heav'ns, a shining fram^i 
Their great Original proclaim ; 
Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r display, 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

2 Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale; 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum| 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole* 

3 What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found \ -^ 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever sbiging as they shine, 

** Tbd band mat made us, is Divine*"— ADDStoir* 
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SECTION VI. 

An Address^ to the Deity. 
THOU ! whose balance does the mountains wel§^ ; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'iy worlds to flame. 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls. 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 

2 O ! give tlie winds all past oflence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy powV, my weakness, may I ever se«. 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
A^ tny command, nor human motive know 1 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd* 

3 may my understanding ^ver read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join'd. 

To bring' th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

Wlien oceans rofitrr€»»^awiul thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soot ! 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divuie ! 

4 Gi*ant I may ever, at the morning ray, 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and \nd my soul arise. 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 

And glow with ardour of consummate love } 

Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 

My endless worship shall be still begun. 
6 And oh ! permit the gloom of sole^m night. 

To sacred thought may forcibly invtte. 

When this world's shut, anC^wful planets rise, 

Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies i 

Compose our souls with a less dazs'ling sl^t, 
. And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boist'rous thought in cadm subsides | 

How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides 1 
6 Oh how divine ! to tread' the milky way. 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Ds^ ; 
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His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre 1 Oh, control, 
Subdue by force, the rebel in 'my soul ; • 

Thou, who canst still th^ raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
*7 may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize, 
Which in eternity's deep bosom^ies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful s/ing repeat ; 
My Light," my Life, my God, my Saviour see, 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — young. 

SECTION VIL 

The pursuit of ^Happiness often ill'directed* 
THE midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring' cloud obscures the sky, 

Nor ruffling tempest blows. 

2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest. 

The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab 'ring will. 

3 In silence, huth'd to reason's voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

4 Come, while the peaceful scene invites, 

Let's search this 4hpie round ;. 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 
6 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 
6 How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A sick'aing hkrt conceab ! „„,,,,,Google 
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And, through the cloister^ deep re^eaSf 
Invading sorrow steals. 

7 In vain, tlirough beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd. 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state, 
At distance from our own. 

10 O blind to each indulgent aim, 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 
The hand of heav'n denies! 

11 Vain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The passions into peace. 

12 To tempered wishes, just desires, 

Is happiness confin'd ; 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The music of the mind.— carteb. 

SECTION VIII. 
The Fire-Side. 
DEAR Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and die proud, 

In folly's maze advance, 
Tho' singularity and. pride 
Be calPd our choice, we'll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 

2 From the gay w.orld, ^e'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here. 
No intermeddling stt^nger near. 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

3 If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam. 
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The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home, 

4 Of rest was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ;, 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

5 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow'rii 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage rightly understood| 
Gives to the tender and the good '' ' 

A paradise below. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that^s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

7 While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown^a^r hoary hairs ! 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

8 No borrow'd joys ! they're all our owb^ 
While to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great, 

And bless oin* humbler lot. 

9 Our portion is. not large indeed ! ^ 
But then how little do we need I 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may sufficei 

And make that little do. 
DO We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er^nd Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
rris prudence to enjoy it aD, 

Nor lose the presenlt hour* 
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" 11 To be resign'd when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied. 
And pleas'd with favours giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part ; 
Tbhi is that incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to hear'n. 

12 We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
. Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, 
The :relics of our store. 

13 Thus, hand in hand, thro' life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo. 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, ^ 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

14 While conscience, like a faithful friend. 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Uke a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death.— cottost 

SECTION IX. 
Providence Vindicated in the present state of Man, 
HEAY'N from all creatures, hides the book of fate ; 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present statcf ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below 1 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 1 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the now'ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

2 Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by HeAV*n ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of aU, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin huri'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world* 

3 Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions foar; 
Wait the great teacher Dea^ ; and Grod adora^ 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 
Bat ghres that hape to be itiy blessing now. 
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Hope sprini:^ eternal in the humsm breast ; 

Man never is, but always To be blest. 

The soul, uneasy, and eorifin'd from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a Mfe to come. « 

^ Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 

Behind the cloud -topt hill, a humbler beav'n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watr'y waste ; 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thii^st for gold. 
6 To BE, contents his natural desire ; / 

He asks n^ angePs wing, no seraph's fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense, 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 

Say here he gives too little, there too much.-— 
6 In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 

AH quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, sins against th' eternal cause. — rori* 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness Reproved. 

HAS God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat I 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell the note. 
3 The bonnding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and th© pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 1 
The birds of hsav'n shall yindicate their grain* 
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Thine the full hanrest of the golden year 1 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

3 Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
Whilfe man exclaims, " See all things for my use !** 
" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reapon he must fall. 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

4 Grant that the pow'rful still the wealc control ; 

Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : - 

Nature that tyrant checlis ; he only knows, 

And helps another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
5- Man cares for all : to, birds he gives his woods, 

To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 

For some his int'rest prompts him to provide. 

For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride. 

All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy ^ 

Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 
6 That very life his learned hunger craves. 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain, 

Than ftivour'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er ! — fopk. 

SECTION XI. 

Human Frailty. 
WEAK and irresolute is man ; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 

2 The bow well bent, and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string, 
And it revives agam. 

3 Some foe to his upright intent, 

Finds out hia weaker part ; „^,^^,,^ Google 
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Tirfue engages his assent. 
But pleasure wins his heart. 

4 ^Tis hiere the folly of the wise, 

Through all his art. we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denieSi 
His conscience owns it true. 

5 Bound on a voyage of awful length, 

And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

6 But. oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The hreath of heaven must swell the sa&^ 
Or all the toil is lost — cowper. 
SECTION XII. 
Ode to Peace. 
COME, peace of mhid, deli^tful guest I 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; ' 
We therefore need not part. 
2 Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
. From av'rice and ambition free. 
And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 
The banquet of thy smiles ? 
S The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the sequester'd shade, 
To be a guest with them 1 
4 For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly sacrific'd 
Whatever I lov'd before ; 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee sa y 
Farewell, we meet no more ?— cowper. 

SECTION xm. 

^ Ode to Adversity, 
DAUGHTER of Heav'n, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of Uie human breast, byGooQle 
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Whose iron scourgfe, and tort'ri^g hoaTy , 
The had affright, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain^ 
The proud are taught to taste of pauii 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfek before, unpitied and alone. 

2 When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind* 
Stem rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 

And from her own she learn'd to melt at others wo. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer friend, tlie fiatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity received. 
To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
ImmersM in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm charity, the gen'ral friend. 

With justice, to herself severe, 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 
6 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread power, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 

Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled wiUi the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou art seen,) 

With thund'ring vdlce, and threat'ning mien, 

With screaming horror's fun'ral cry, 
Desp^, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. I 

6 Thy form bemgn, propitious, wear, ] 

Thy milder influence impart $ 

Thy philosophic train be there, j 

To soften, not to wound my heart { 

?he gen'rous spark.'extinct revhre ; 
«»Jx ae to love, and to forghe ;„^„,^^,,^GooQle 
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Exact mj own defects to scan ; 
T¥hat others are to feel; and know mjself a man.— oiur* 

SECTION xrv. 

The Crtation required to praise iU Author 

BEGIN, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
Lst each enraptur'd thought obey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name. 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skieSi 
In one melodious concert rise, 

To swell th' inspiring theme. 

2 Ye fields of light celestial plains, 
Where gay transporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair! 
Your Maker's wond'rous power proclaim ; 
Tell how he form'd your shining frame, 

And breath'd the fluid air. 

3 Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let every list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul ofrlove. 

And touch, the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou moon, protract the melting strain, 

And praise him in the shade. 

5 Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who call'd yon worlds from night: 
"Ye shades dispel!"— th' Eternal said; 
At once th' involving darkness fled. 

And nature sprung to light. 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plaiof^ 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heaven aloud ; and roai acclaimf 
* Ye swelling deeps below. 

7 Lit ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voict 
To BiM who bids you toll; 
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His praise m softer notes declare, 
Each whispering breeze of yielding aiTi 

And breathe it to the soul. 
8 To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects fluttVing on the gale. 

In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil blpom, 
And wail its spoils, a sweet perfume. 

In incense to the skies. 
10 Wake all ye .mounting tribes, and sing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring. 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To HIM who shaped your finer mould. 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold, 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

1 1 Let man, by nobler passions sway'd. 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In heav'nly praise employ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the sound. 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ! 
Praise him, ye kings, who makes your power 

An image of his own. 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
praise th' eternal saURCE of lovb. 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar away. 

And ask an angel's lyre.r— ogilvib. 

SECTION XV. 
Ths Universal Prayer* 
FATHER OF ALL ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd I 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord 1 
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2 Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE, least und«rstood| 
Who all my sense confin'd, 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; ' 
8 let gave me, in this dark estate. 
To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate. 
Left free the human will. 

4 What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, -* 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heav'n pursue. 

5 What blessings thy free bounty gires, 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives y . 
T' enjoy, is to obey, 

6 Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, 6h teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

9 $ave me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent, 
At ^ught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo ; 

To hide the fault I see : 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

11 Mean tho' I am, not wholly so, 

Since quicken'd by thy breath: 
O lead me wheresoe'er I go, 

Thro' this day's life or death. 
IS This day, be bread and peace mj Idt 

All else beneath the sun, 
1&0U know'st if hesjif V^tow'd or no^ 

Aiglet thy will be done. 
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13 To thee, whose temple is all space, > 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies ! 
One chorus let all beings raise ! 
All nature's incense rise. — ^fop£. . 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience. 

TREACHEROUS Conscience ! while she seems to sleep 

On rose and myrtle, luU'd with syren song ; 

While she seems nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein. 

And gives us up to license, jnrecalPd, 

Unmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand. 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 
2 Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy. 

Listening overbears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. 
8 As all-rapacious usurers cohceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs, 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapplied ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age in groans resound.— -TOima. 

SECTION XVII. 

On an Infant. 

TO the dark and silent tomb. 

Soon I hasten'd from the womb ; 

Scarce the dawn of life began, 

Ere I measur'd out my span. 
2 I no smiling pleasures knew ; 

I no gay delights could view : 

Joyless sojourner was I, 

Only bom to weep and die. 
8 Happy infant, early bless'd ! 

Rest, in peaceful blumber, rest i 

Early rescu'd from the cares, 

Wych increase with growing yearis^ 
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4. No delights are worth thy stay, 

Smiling as they seem, and gay ; 

Short and sickly are they all, 

Hardly tasted ere they palL 
6 All our gaiety is vain, 
L^ All our laughter is but pain ; 

Lasting only, and divine, 

Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION xvra. 

The Cuckoo, 
HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood| 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 

3 Delightful visitant! with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
Wien heav'n is filPd with music sweet, 
Of birds among the bowr's. 

4 The school-boy, wand'ring in the wood, . 

To pull the flow'rs so gay, 
Starfe, thy curious voice to hear. 
And imitates thy lay. 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the bloonif 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale, ' 
An annual guest, in other lands. 
Another spring to hail. 

6 Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy yc^r! 

7 O could I fly, Pd fly with thee; 

We'd make,with social wing. 
Our annual visits o'er the globe, 
Companioiis of the spring.~r-LOGAK« 

SECTION XIX. 

Day, A Pastoral in three par^.— — MORKIXO^ 
IN the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Brkkly crows, (the shepherd's clock!) 

Jocund that the morning 's nigh. 
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2 Swiftly from the iftountain's Wow, 

Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire ; 
And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

3 Philomel forsakes the thorn, ' 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 
And the lark to meet the morn, ^ 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

4 From the low-roof M cottage ridge. 

See the chatt'ring swallow sprmg ; 
Darting through the one-archM bridge 

Quick she dips her dappled wmg, 
6 Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidlings now begin to crop 

Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employ'd. 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7 Trickling through the crevic'd rod?, 

Where the limpid stream distils. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills. 

8 Colin's for the promis'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopes arc ripe,) 

Anxious;— whilst the huntsman's horn, 

Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

9 Sweet— sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossom'd spray! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows: 
Drooping o'er its infant bud. 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

11 By the brook the shepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
ftielter'd by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 
i? Now the flock forsakes the glade, 
- Where, uncheck'd, the sun-beams fdl. 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 
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13 Echo, in her aiiy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs hland, 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15 But from mountain, dell, or stream. 

Not a fluttering zephyr springs; 
Fearful leet the noontide heam. 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir; 

Nfiture's lulPd — serene — and still! 
Quiet e'e6 the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 

17 Languid is the landscape round. 

Till the fresh descending show'r, 
Grateful to the thirsty ground. 
Raises ev'ry fainting flow'r. 

18 Now the hill — the hedge — ^are green, 

Now the warbler's throat's in tune; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, , 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon ! 

EVENING. 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free ; (the furrow'd task is done;) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting sun. 

20 Now he sets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dyet 

21 Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground* 

22 Where the rising forest spreads 
^ Shelter for the lordly dome; 

To their high-built aiiy beds. 

See the rooks returning home ! 
2S As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon, 

Breaking through a parted cloud* 
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84 Now the hermit owlet peeps. 

From the barn or twisted brake; 
And Uie blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

25 As the trout in speckled pride, 

Playful from its bosom springs; 
To the halves a ruffled tide, 
Verges in successive rings. 

26 Tripping through the silken grass, 

O'er 3)0 path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-cotnplexion'd lass, 
With her well-pois'd milking pail ! 

27 Linnets with unnumbered notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

fikl the setting sun adieu. — cunninohaic* 

SECTION XX, 

The Order of Jfalure. 

Ses, thro' this air, this ocean^ and this earth. 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may'go! 

Around, how wide! how deep extend below; 

Vast chain of being! which from God began, 

Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; , 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glass can reach; from infinite to thee, 
' From thee to nothing. — On superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the fuU creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, jthe great scale's destroj'dt 

From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
' Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the cbttn alike* , 

2 ^d, if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essential to the amazing whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must falL 
, , J^t earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 

Let rulmg angels from thiir spheres be huri'd^ 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 

Heav'n's whole foundations to thehr centre nod. 

And nature tremble to the throne of God. 

AU this dread order break— for whom 7 for Ihttl 

TIU worm 1 Ob madness ! pride 1 impietf ! 
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3 What if the foot ordainM the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the he^ 1 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind 7 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
' Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains,. 
The Great directing mind of all ordains. 

4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the saintf 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part» 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As^jh, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As ^% rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals aU. 
8 Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee* 
Submit. — ^In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see i 
All discord, harmony not understood ; * 

AU partial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 
One truth is clear — whatever is,^i8 right. — ^rotB» 

SECTION XXL 

Confidence in Divine protection. 
How 9tt thy servants blest, ^ Lord I 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help omnipotence. 
S hk foreign realms, and lands reiliot8| 
Si^ortedbj thy dare) 
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Through buiiiing climes I pass'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. 

3 Thy mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

4 Think, my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its hon'ors rise ! 
6 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 
And fear in ev'ry heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulffl^ 
Overcame the pilot's art. 

6 Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lordl 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r. 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retired. 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies pailt, 

And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life, ^ 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 

Shall join my soul to thee. — ADDisoit. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hfinn on a Review of the Seasons, 
THESE, as they change. Almighty Father! thest 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the soft' ning air is balm$ 
Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev*ry heart is joy. 
Then conies Thy glory in the summer monthsj 
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With light and heat refalgent Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisp'ring gales. 
Z Thy bounty shines in autumn unconiinM, 
And spreads a common feast fo^ all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd^ 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding suhUme, Thou bidst the world adore; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

4 Mysterious round! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, ui these appear! a simple train, 

Yet so deli^tful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Huch beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade. 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not l^hee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres^ 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thene« 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life; 

6 Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration' join ! and, ardent raise 
One general song! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation an^es. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, whea I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
6 Should fate command me to the farthest verg« 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the mm 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting i^ema 
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Flames on the Atlan^Jdes^ '; ^ no^J^ to bm $ 
Since God is ever present, erer felt, 
In the void waste as in the eitj full ; 
And where he vital breathes there must be pj» 
9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing mj mystic ffight to future worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey ; there, with new pew'ki^ 
Will rising wonders smg : I cannot go 
Where universal ixwe not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs^ and all their suns : , 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

SECTION XXIIL 
On SoUtudey 
O SOLITUDIVjpomanUc maid! 
Whethci'Jy noddmg towera^ou treaC 
Or haunflhe desert's tracklck gloomj" 
Or hoveKo'er the yaShiing tomb/ 
Or climhrlhe Andes' clifted side,^ 
Or Dy the Nile'sxoy source abid^ 
Or,, starting firom'>)rour half-year's^L 
From Hectirview the thawing deep,^ 
Or, at the purple dawn of day/ ^ 
Tadmor's mame waste sprvey^ 

You/recluse^ againr^ woo,^ 

And^gain vptrr. stepsgpursue^ 
9 Plum'd conceit^^Kimself surveying/' 
Folly^ith her shadow^layin^ ^ 
Purse-proud^lbo^ingmsolenc^ 
Bloat^ empiric; pufTd pretene\ 
Noisethat through a tnimpel spenoi, 
Laughterlp loud peals that breaks,, - 
^ Intrusion^ith a fopling'a. face, ^ . 
(Ignoranvof tipa^and {SacbQ "^ 
Sparks of firef^&»^n^ion blowing, 
DuctilewCourM>redl9^ttery^ bowing, 
flestrainrs stiff neck, grimace's leer^. 
Squinlt^y'dxensure's artful sneer, 
Aml>ition'al>uskin««steep'd &i btood^^ ^ 

Fly thy pr^enc< S^ude ! 
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S Sage refieetto&y iMnt widi jearsi^ 
Conscious virtue/void of fear^ * 



Muffled silence^ wood-nymph shjL 
Medititlon'i piercing eye^ ^ 



Halcyon pe^ce^n niOTs^^eclin'iL 
Retrospebfuiat scaps theVnin4^ 

Rapt^^art|i-gazinjpTever3Y 
Bl ushiny artlesa^odestyf^ 
Healtiyuiat snuffs the morajng airk 
Fulltfy'd^tn with boso^bareK 
Inspmtion/^atti re'aKxhildf 
See^lhe solitary wil^- 

i WheiL all nature'^usi^d asleep 
Nor love/ nor guilt their vigilft^eep^, 
Soft^ou leava your^avern'd Ae^ 
And wander ^'erth^works.of mcn\* 
But^hen Phospjior brings^he dawn,^ 
By tier dapplei^xourser^rawn*. 
Agaii^you to your wild retrea^ 
Andthe early huntsman meet, ^ 
Whe>e,^s you pensivejp^ss along^ 
You catch the distan^shepherd'g song. 
Or brusl^^fronj herbefihe pearly dew^ 
Or the rising primrosa^iew;, 
De\'otion'4e5id9 her heav'n ptumM wingp^ 
You mount^ and Herewith you^ingsy. 

► But<^ben the mid-da^ervourarglowt^ 
To upland airy shades ycu gey 
Wher^ever sun-burnt woodmkn cameh. 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid gajna-^ 
And there, beneath an oalc reclin*di^ 
With drow^ 'Waterfalla^behini^,'' 
You sink to rest,^ '^ 

Till the tuneful bird o^ nigfitC. 
From the neignbVing popWTneic 
Wake^you^with her solemn strain^ 
And tpach |>leas'd echoi^to compl|iinx 
With you^roses brighter bloom^ ' 
fllwcctei^v'ry sweety perfuy 6^ 
Purep^vyy fountain flbws; 
Stronger ev'ry wildirn^^growsi^ » 
Let^those toil for gold ^ho please/^ 
Or forji^ine renounca ihejr ease. 
Whatis faiite^ Ai^empty bubble^^ 
OoUf A shining, constant troubki^ 
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Let tbenv/or Oieir coimtr/bleecn 
What was Sidney?^ Raleigh^g mee^ 
Man's not wortlCswrfnomant's paii/; 
Bas^ngratefuJfncklef vain\. 

7 Thenlet m^Lsequestef d fair/ 
To your 8ybi?g^d^re|lai^^ 

On yon hangings^lmit standii, 
Scoop'd^by naturfe's^lastic>iiandab 
Bosom'd imthe^gloomy shade 
Of cypre^not'with age decayed^ 
Where the owJ>still hooiing sitq^ 
Where, the bat irtcessant flits^ 
There in loftier strainsJ'll sing^ 
Whence the changing4easons^[)ring« 
Tell how storms 4^orm th^ sWeX 
Whenceydie wave^subside and^isv 
Traceahe cometvWazing tailf 
Weignthe planet?in a scal^ 
Bend^great"God,^efore thy shrine^ 
The M)umless macrocosm'/ thin^ 

8 Since in each scheme of life IVe fail'd. 
And disappointment seems entaiPd ; 
Smce all on earth I valu'd most, 

My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast» 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she turn'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ^ 

9 Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you whereso'er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow, 
llierc pale inaction pmes his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day ; 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with paln^ 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There superstition broods o'er all her fearsi 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwells 
And bitl to social life a last farewell | 
Tis imptops* — >— <-« 
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10 God never made an independent man; 
Twould jar the concord of his general plan. 
See ev'ry part of that stupendous whole, 

" Whose body natare is, and God the soul ;* 

To one great end, the general good, conspire, 

From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 

Should man through nature solitary roam. 

His will his sovereign, every where his home. 

What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ! 

What swiftness wing him from the panther's pawT 

Or, should fate lead him to some safer shore, 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestows, 

Snn9«hine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows ; 

Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more? 

Though waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom'd, and Phoebus shon% 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

1 1 Though nature's works the ruling mind declarOi 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care, 

The God, (whate'er misanthrophy may say,) , 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with tlie planets roll 1 
What boots through space's farthest bourns to rowbat 
If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human, mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. > 

12 Nor study only, practice what you know; 
Tour life, your knowledge, to mankind you ow«b 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the leam'd lord of Hagley'i shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains Isud, 
Am when arous'd, he stems corruption's course, 
And shakes the senate with a TuUy's force t 

' When freedom gasp'd beneath a Caesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where :fihe breathes, the least may useful be, 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 
I& Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune frowa{ 
Is flit reward of worth a song, or crown? 
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Nor yet anreeompens'd are vll^ue's pains ; 
Good Allen lives, and bountegus Brunswick reigns 
On each condition disappointments wait. 
Enter the hint, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine, though early friendship bleed. 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed* 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
\yhom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep. 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep; 
But when the demons of £e tempest rave, 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 
14 Sidney, what good man envies not thy blowt 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foe? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 
The good can never be unfcrtunate* ^ 

And be this maxim graven in thjr mind; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head, 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat. 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to myiwoodland cave, 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave, 

OBiAIMlft, 

• OncofthtacciaiecterSoaillK^ 



FINIS. 
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